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Depending on Others 


The electric current in our suburban 
neighborhood was cut off late one after- 
noon by a short and furious thunder- 
storm. 

Candlelight that evening threw 
dancing shadows on the walls of our 
kitchen. The radio was silent. Time on 
the electric clock stood still. The elec- 
tric refrigerator began to defrost. 

Through telephone conversation with 
relatives and friends, we learned that 
sections of the city and of a neighboring 
town were also in darkness. So we went 
to bed by candlelight, assuming that in 
the morning we would have current. 

But we didn’t have current the next 
morning. 

More telephone calls. Yes, electric 
service had again been restored—ex- 
cept in our little neighborhood. 


ev WTHERAN 


G. Elson Ruff, Editor 


Harriet E. Horn, Assistant to the Editor 


I spoke with some of my neighbors. 
Nobody knew what was wrong. Had 
anybody called up the light company? 
Nobody knew. Everybody had assumed 
that the other fellow had taken care of 
the matter. 

So I called up the light company. No, 
they didn’t know we had no current. 
Why hadn’t we let them know? 

Because everybody had depended 
upon the other fellow, we had no cur- 
rent for nearly a day. 

I was impressed with the fact that it 
isn’t wise to take too much for granted. 
You can’t always count on the other 
fellow to do the things that should be 
done. A good bit depends on people 
who realize that a need exists and go 
right ahead and do something about it. 

JosEPH B. Mour 
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IN THE NEWS ... 


a 


Juveniles in Jackson 

Jackson, capital city of Mississippi, is 
one of the fastest growing cities in the 
South. Population: Over 80,000. 

And Jackson has a lot of children, 
many of them Negro. Something is 
being done to keep them out of mischief 
by the Jackson Juvenile Council, com- 
posed of representatives of 50 organ- 
izations. President of the council this 
year is the ULC missionary pastor in 
Jackson, Dr. H. Brent Schaeffer. 

Until two years ago there was no 


place in Mississippi where juvenile de- 
linquents might be sent except to jails 


and chain-gangs. A state training 
school for Negro youth has been es- 
tablished. A major activity of the Jack- 
son Council is support and develop- 
ment of this institution. 

In Jackson, although there are as 
many Negroes as white people, there 
is no park or swimming pool, not even 
an adequate playground, for the black- 
skinned children. The Juvenile Coun- 
cil intends to remedy the situation. Es- 
tablishment of a school for parents of 
delinquent children is another council 
project. The council has also been a 
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factor in establishing juvenile courts 
in Mississippi. 


No separate churches 

“The church is more segregated than 
the school system or than organized 
labor,” declared the Federal Council of 
Churches in a statement adopted this 
month at Columbus. 

“Tess than 1 per cent of the colored 
Protestants in the United States have 
any fellowship in worship with their 
white brethren. . . . We don’t see how 


P. H. Easom (left), secre- 
tary of the board of the 
Training School for Negro 
Youth, and Dr. H. Brent 
Schaeffer are shown with 
Negro boys 
various 


representing 
of Mis- 
sissippi. Governor Thomas 
Bailey is chairman of the 
Training School board. 


counties 


we can defend segregation in church 
and fight it on the street car.” 

Dr. Clark Cummings of St. Louis told 
the delegates that “when we inquire of 
hotels whether they could accommodate 
an inter-racial meeting they answer: 
‘Why does the church ask us to do 
something the church itself will not 
do?’” 

Ban should be lifted on membership 
of Negroes in white congregations, the 
Council affirmed. “Lifting the ban 
would not mean a stampede of Negroes 
into white churches,” said Dr. A. W. 
Ward, Negro clergyman of Chicago. 
Merely the fact that Negroes could, if 
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they so desired, unite with congrega- 
tions consisting largely of white people 
would destroy the sense of separation. 


Snyder becomes Foreign Board secretary 
Dr. Edgar E. Snyder has accepted the 


call to become executive secretary of | 


the ULC Board of Foreign Missions. 
He will begin this work on May 1. 
Dr. Snyder has been pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Van Wert, Ohio, since 
1922. He is a native of Bedford County, 
Pennsylvania, a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and Seminary, and was pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Harrisburg, 
before going to Van Wert. He wa 
elected to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1941. He has been president of 
the Western Conference of the Ohio 
Synod and chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Wittenberg College. 


Radio religion 

In telling radio stations to cut down 
on advertising and increase their non- 
commercial broadcasting, the Federal 
Communications Commission recently 
praised religious programs. Two com- 
plimented especially are the “Victorious 
Living” series produced by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
and “Salute to Valor” of the National 
Council of Catholic Men. 

The FCC in a report to the U. S. 
‘Congress urged radio stations to make 
“service to non-profit organizations” a 
basic part of their program schedules. 
Religious programs such as “Victorious 
Living” have done “much to enrich 
American broadcasting,” the FCC re- 
port stated. “It may well be that they 
have kept in the radio audience many 
whose tastes and interests would other- 
- wise cause them to turn to other 
_media.”: iM 

See “Reforming the Radio,” page 17. 
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Carthage breaks ground 

First shovelful of earth in excavation for a new 
dormitory was turned over by Dr. Erland Nelson, 
president of Carthage College, last month. 
The building is to cost $220,000. Dr. Nelson 
used the same spade five years ago for a 
similar ceremony which began construction of 
the library. Pictured above are (left to right): 
The Rev. Paul T. Hersch, pastor of Trinity 
Church in Carthage; Coach Paul La Vinn, Prof. 
Merle Boyer, Dr. M. S. Monson, J. L. Berger of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, chairman of the Buildings 
and Grounds Committee of the Carthage Trus- 
tees; Dr. Erland Nelson, Prof. Elmer Hanke, 
and Dr. James Sterenberg. 


Church college enrollments climb 

At Wittenberg College in Spring- 
field, Ohio, 26 trailers have been se- 
cured from the federal government to. 
house families of veterans who have 
enrolled as students. The ‘trailers were 
brought from Oak Ridge, Tenn. They 
have been placed in an area adjoining 
the football field. Wittenberg now has 
600 students. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y., 
has reached the peak enrollment in its 
history, 554, which includes 163 home- 
coming veterans. Part of the enroll- 
ment is in the college’s school of 
nursing. 

Hartwick, Oneonta, N. Y., reports 90 
veterans registered. The prospect is 
that ‘enrollment. will reach 400 by 
autumn. There are 280 students now. 
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THIS IS WHAT'S LEFT IN LAPLAND. Along this village street nothing but chimneys and charred 


timbers remain. 


To sustain the Finns, help them rebuild, and to encourage reconstruction of 


their church life are objectives of Lutheran World Action. 


At Midland, in Fremont, Nebr., there 
are 268 students—of whom 53 have 
come back from the war. Approval of 
20 housing units has been given by 
government authorities for use of mar- 
ried veterans. 


Wehrenfennig imprisoned 

The Czech government is reported to 
have imprisoned Dr. Erich Wehren- 
fennig, president of the German Evan- 
gelical Church of Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia. 

Dr. Wehrenfennig is 74 years old and 
in poor health. His arrest is said to be 
in consequence of his participation in a 
pan-German celebration in May 1938. 
His friends say he often defended the 
church against the Nazis. 

The Sudeten Germans of the Lu- 
theran Church in Czechoslovakia who 
number about 150,000, are being de- 
ported to Germany. 


For picture of Dr. Wehrenfennig and 
information on present status of Church 
in Czechoslovakia, see THe LUTHERAN, 
March 20. 
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Keiter goes to Finland 

First Lutheran from America to en- 
list for an extended period of postwar 
relief work in Finland is Dr. Herman 
Keiter, who left New York by plane on 
March 15. He goes to represent both 
the Lutheran World Convention and 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

Finland is near the top of the list of 
countries American Lutherans will help 
in the next two years. After two dev- 
astating wars in a decade, Finland is 
weary and hungry. A million of the 
$10,000,000 Lutheran World Action 
fund now being collected is intended 
for work there. 

Dr. Keiter, Hartwick College pro- 
fessor, will direct work camps in Lap- 
land, northern area of Finland, where 
almost total destruction was inflicted 
during the final days of the German- 
Russian conflict. Students from the 
southern part of Finland will spend the 
summer in these camps, giving their 
strength in reconstruction efforts. 

The American Friends committee is 
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now feeding nearly 12,000 children in 
Finland, and also shipping in clothing 
and other supplies. Most of this work 
has been financed by Finnish-Amer- 
ican groups. American Lutherans have 
begun shipment of supplies to Finland, 
and have appropriated $25,000 for relief. 
Dr. Keiter’s work in Finland will be 
entirely at the expense of the Lutheran 
World Convention. He will maintain 
relations with the Church of Finland, 
and furnish advice on current needs. 


Canadian relief organized 

Clothing and other supplies will soon 
be going from Canada to the British 
zone in Germany and elsewhere in 
Europe. Plans for organizing Canadian 
Lutheran World Relief were completed 
in Ottawa on Mar. 14. It includes all 
major Lutheran groups in Canada. 

The Canadian Government has given 
the new organization a certificate to 
begin relief work. Warehouses are be- 
ing sought in Montreal and Winnipeg. 
Expense of preparing supplies for ship- 
ment will be met partly by funds gath- 
ered in Canada for Lutheran World Ac- 
tion and partly by funds of the Missouri 
Synod emergency planning council. It 
is probable that supplies will be trans- 
ported to Europe at the expense of the 
Canadian Red Cross. 

Representation in the new relief or- 
ganization is divided 70-30 between 
Lutherans connected with the Lutheran 
World Convention and those of the 
Missouri Synod. President is Dr. R. H. 
Schneider, Regina, Saskatchewan; sec- 
retary, the Rev. Norman Berner, Mor- 
risburg, Ontario; treasurer, Theodore 
Sterzer, Winnipeg, Manitoba. “ULC 
clergymen on the ten-man executive 
committee are Pastor Berner, the Rev. 
Lloyd Schaus of Ottawa, and the Rev. 
C. H. Whitteker, Bridgewater, N. S. 
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Lutherans rally for World Action 
“Augustana Lutherans of Pueblo, 
Colo., have already sent in $1,000 for 
Lutheran World Action this year,” re- 
ports ULCA’s Northwest Synod pres- 
ident, Dr. R. H. Gerberding, who ad- 
dressed the Colorado Springs rally. 
“Their pastor set the pace by giving to 
Lutheran World Action the Christmas 
offering of $370 meant for him.” 


Top Rauuies ReporteD To DatE 


Attendance 
Chicago yee es eee 3,700 
Philadelphia aco. 3,000 
Portland). Ores =e 2,000 
Rochester, N. Y. ........ 1,750 
Reading GPa. tis ccd ct es 1,700 
Seattle Wastes seen 1,500 
Akron vObiow.... eee 1,350 
Omahas Nebr... ..cccn nus 1,200 
Ishpeming, Mich. .. 1,200 
arco wine iene none 1,100 
Albert Lea, Minn. ............... 1,100 


A carload of Augustana Lutherans 
from Rutland, Vermont, drove the 95 
miles to Schenectady, New York, to 
attend the LWA rally there. Said rally 
speaker, Dr. Paul C. Empie, “The 
roads were so bad I was surprised to 
get there myself.” 

At Klamath Falls, Ore., rally speaker 
Dr. James P. Beasom, president of 
ULCA’s California Synod, made a plea 
for showing brotherly love to destitute 
European Lutherans. It brought im- 
mediate results. Rally chairman, the 
Rev. S. M. Topness, wrote, “A Roman 
Catholic, now receiving Lutheran cate- 
chetical instruction, pledged $100. The 
next day he talked Lutheran World 
Action to his non-Lutheran business 
partner who promptly sent his check.” 


World Action funds secured 
Scores of congregations are an- 
nouncing they have already secured the 
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full amount of the World Action quotas 
for the year. Some have already over- 
subscribed their two-year quotas. 

In the Philadelphia area the first was 
probably Tabor Church, of which Dr. 
E. F. Voehringer is pastor. The con- 
gregation, allotted a share of $4,325 to- 
ward the $10,000,000 fund, had paid 
$5,225 by Jan. 21, and has additional 
pledges of $1,200. This is 148 per cent 
of the two-year quota. 

Zion-St. Michael’s Church in Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. Martin O. Dietrich 
pastor, has paid $2,500 on a two-year 
quota of $1,644. St. Jakobus Church, 
the Rev. Ernest Selman pastor, has 
$1,515 of a $1,106 goal already in hand. 

The Philadelphia Motherhouse con- 
gregation met its one-year quota by 220 
per cent by the end of January. 


Germans share their supplies 

Heroic efforts at self-help are being 
made by the Evangelical Church in 
Germany through a nation-wide pro- 
gram launched by its relief organiza- 
tion, the Hilfswerk, directed by Pastor 
Eugen Gerstenmaier, according to a 
report to Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, 
European Commissioner of the Amer- 
ican Section of the Lutheran World 
Convention. 

“When this program is augmented 
with the help which comes from Amer- 
ica,” Dr. Michelfelder said, “this well- 
organized machine will be fully pre- 
pared to bring this relief to the places 
where it is most needed. Full co-opera- 
tion is now assured in all zones except 
the Russian.” 

Up to Jan. 15, the Hilfswerk had 
gathered 18,667 tons of food, 445 tons 
of clothing, which included contribu- 
tions from abroad, and large quantities 
of medical supplies, household articles, 
religious literature, and toys. It had 
also raised 2,700,000 Reichmarks and 
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EUGEN GERSTENMAIER, imprisoned for his 
connection with plot to assassinate Hitler, now 
leads relief program of German Church 


expected to receive 9,000,000 more by 
the end of March. 

In addition, arrangements have been 
made for seven homes to house refugees 
and children, with 11 more in prepara- 
tion, thus providing accommodations 
for about 8,500 persons. 

Of the foodstuffs, collected from 
Wurttemburg, Bayern, and some 
churches in the north, 8,667 tons have 
been sent to territories in need in the 
east, in Czechoslovakia, and also in the 
Saar; to refugee camps for displaced 
persons on the border; to prisoners of 
war camps; and to other places where 
large numbers of needy persons are 
concentrated. About 10,000 tons have 
been held in reserve, owing to lack of 
transport and to winter conditions. 
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American relief reaching goal 


A month ago relief supplies pur- 
chased with Lutheran World Action 
dollars had begun moving in large vol- 
ume toward the people for whom they 
are intended. Bandages, medicinal cot- 
ton, drugs—secured in Switzerland— 
were coming to a huge warehouse in 
Geneva for shipment to suffering peo- 
ple in central Europe. 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz went with Dr. 
S. C. Michelfelder on Feb. 25 to witness 
arrival of supplies. “Our contributions 
are going right to the places they were 
intended for. I saw them going,” states 
Dr. Wentz. 

Dr. Wentz saw two EERIE pow- 
dered milk, 20,000 pairs of shoes, mul- 
titudes of bales of clothes from Amer- 
ica, piles of blankets, large stores of 
soap and disinfectants. Just previous 
to Feb. 25 shipment of 27,000 boxes of 
oatmeal was made to refugee centers. 


EACH CASE is labeled ‘Lutheran Churches in 
America and World Council of Churches” 
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CARLOAD of relief supplies arrives in Geneva. 
Drs. S. C. Michelfelder and A. R. Wentz inspect 


cases of bandages, medical cotton and drugs 


WAREHOUSE has huge supply of dehydrated 


potatoes for the needy in Central Europe 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Protect home industry 

‘Mexico 1s Posinc a problem which 
concerns U. S. government and busi- 
ness men. Mexico’s economy, hereto- 
fore chiefly agricultural, has been 
changing to an industrial basis through 
the impact of the late war. When Mex- 
ico could not, as formerly, supply her 
needs with U. S. manufactured im- 
ports, the government helped her little 
factories to expand. Now, to save them, 
a system of import licenses has been 
developed to “protect the infant indus- 
tries’ (how uncomfortably familiar 
that sounds!), and these are growing 
so oppressive, and are administered so 
slowly, that they call forth loud com- 
plaints from the U. S. government and 
business alike. 

The financial position of Mexico, 
much stronger because of heavy ex- 
ports of mercury and other raw ma- 
terials to the U. S. during the war, has 
given her a $350,000,000 gold and for- 
eign exchange background, and this 
furnishes a good bargaining position. 
This balance was also greatly aided by 
wages sent home by Mexican laborers 
(150,000 of them) working in the U.S.A. 
That number has been reduced to 
50,000, but is still a considerable item 
in Mexico’s favor. 

Also many tourists, and exports of 
American capital to avoid taxes, make 
a considerable contribution. Negotia- 
tions are now under way to establish 
a more equitable balance. 


Moscow and Rome worried 
THE PRAGUE RADIO reports the recent 
founding of an association of Slav 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Catholics with a national, even racial, 
rather than a religious purpose. Its 
intention is “to strengthen the bonds 
between the Slav nations on the basis 
of the all-Slav tradition of Cyril and 
Methodius.” 

The association has the “full under- 
standing and approval of government 
and ecclesiastical circles,’ and plans 
reforms beneficial to the Catholic pub- 
lic, but hopes even more to be “an im- 
portant factor in the all-Slav move- 
ment.” Pan-Slavism in this new aspect 
will probably be viewed with suspicion 
both in Moscow and Rome; in Moscow 
because of its accent on Catholicism, 
and in Rome because it introduces the 
hated element of reform. 


Complaint department 

HOLLAND, IN HER strenuous efforts to 
recover national stability, has intro- 
duced an “Eye and Ear” Department 
into her Government Information Serv- 
ice. The purpose of the Department is 
to make easy the presentation of “pub- 
lic wishes, complaints, and grievances” 
directly to the administration. Citizens 
are personally urged to express their 
opinions of the government, and are 
promised a personal reply. 

The administrative sensitiveness to 
criticism by citizens is not only good 
politics but will surely expedite Hol- 
land’s recovery. It is a plan that could 
be tried with profit nearer home, or 
where representative government has 
lost sight of its duties to the public. 
Holland is even thinking of applying the 
plan to Indonesia, in order to quicken 
the return of peace there. 
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Workers take over 


AUSTRALIA HAS an interesting co- 
operative experiment in the Butler Air 
Transport Company, situated in Mas- 
cot, New South Wales. The workers 
have taken over the business, and the 
former owners are willing to finance 
the project until it is on a firm footing. 
Each worker will have an equal share 
in the business. 

Instead of aircraft parts, turned out 
during the war, the plant intends to 
produce housing parts and small boats. 
The venture is being carefully watched, 
because it introduces each worker to 
individual responsibility, the possible 
sharing of losses, and the combination 
of management and labor as a unit. 


Who's who among royalty 

THE ONE-TIME BIBLE of the worship- 
ers at the shrine of titles has been or- 
dered out of print, at least for a time, 
under the weight of Soviet displeasure. 
The 200-year-old Almanach de Gotha, 
the authoritative reference book on 
European nobility, has been outlawed, 
its presses sent into Russia, and its 
archives confiscated. 

-The aristocratic printing “House of 
Perthes,” in Saxony, is no more. Its 
glories, however, had been gradually 
fading as the original families of 400 
princes of the Holy Roman Empire, 40 
French and 15 English dukes and 100 
Spanish noblemen, were gradually re- 
duced in numbers and importance by 
the vicissitudes of war, revolution, and 
national overturns. 

The end was indicated when Hitler 
ordered the removal of Austria’s no- 
bility from the 1938 edition, because 
he wanted the space for something else. 
The Soviet’s action was based upon the 
Almanach’s “outrageous” effrontery in 
listing in its records those who per- 
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ished in the recent Spanish civil war 
as “the victims of assassination by the 
bolsheviks.” 


Bible comes to Chile 

ONE HUNDRED years ago Protestants 
first began to distribute Bibles in Chile. 
They must have made an increasingly 
good job of it, for three years ago the 
Chilean hierarchy launched an organ- 
ized Catholic Bible Study. 

At a recent annual celebration of this 
work, its leaders found it necessary to 
make the following statement: “All 
popular~ editions of Scripture hereto- 
fore have been made by heretics. From 
now on we shall undertake this work. 
We must remember that when there is 
need to divulge the teachings in this 
Book, it falls upon Catholics to do it. 
We have been expressly ordered to do 
so. We must not leave the field to 
heretics.” Why the 97 years devoid of 
“divulging”? 


Names 

EXTREMES to which words, titles, and 
epithets are carried in the present 
economic strife has an amusing but 
illuminating illustration in a recent 
story from Oklahoma. 

The authorities of Oklahoma City, 
plagued by vermin, proposed an or- 
dinance to instruct building occupants 
to ratproof their places of residence or 
business, and, if necessary, to charge 
the cost of the operation to the owners. 
It was not the owners, but the pest 
exterminators, who rose to protest. 
“Rats,” they said, “were the concern 
of private enterprise,” and the city was 
“using Hitler methods on us” by the 
projected ordinance. Another illustra- 
tion is that of the proprietor of a New 
York “Fountain Pen Hospital” who, 
when he goes out to lunch, puts up the 
sign, “The doctor is out.” 


WASHINGTON 


SALARIES FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Issue 

Here’s an issue worth attention: the 
salary scale of men and women in pub- 
lic life and civil service. 

Civil Service Commissioner Arthur 
C. Flemming has asked a House Com- 
mittee for 20 per cent base pay increase 
for Federal employees in order to make 
their 1946 income equal the buying 
power of 1941 dollars and to bring sal- 
aries in line with what private business 
pays. 

A particularly disturbing aspect of 
the government pay picture is the rel- 
atively low salaries received by high- 
ranking administrative and technical 
employees. Unless this is altered the 
government may lose _ irreplaceable 
scientists and other specialists. Many 
of these entered the government serv- 
ice during the war as a patriotic duty 
but will now return to far more lucra- 
tive private employment unless the sal- 
ary scale is upped. 


Congress 


A proverbial issue is the salary scale 
of Congress. What, really, is the right 
thing to do? Should Congress become 
a rich man’s club, with members whose 
salaries are only incidental—$1 a year 
men in reality? You’d have independ- 
ence all right but it wouldn’t represent 
America. Or, should the government 
pay its congressmen sufficient salary to 
command the best brains of the country 
at a salary where they can make ends 
meet regardless of their previous 
financial security? 
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Men seldom can keep a business go- 
ing at home and also serve in Congress. 
The average member is dependent on 
his government income and the risks of 
election are very large. Besides, he has 
to maintain two homes, one in Wash- 
ington and one “back home.” At least 
five men recently resigned because of 
the job’s financial hazards. 


Service 

The only abiding appeal is the serv- 
ice motive. Men who are financially 
independent and who are capable of 
becoming government executives owe 
the nation their service. But capable, 
younger, and less financially secure 
men and women who wish to serve 
their country have a chance to do so 
without jeopardizing their families. To 
serve the community, state, and nation 
is a real vocation. It is kin to the mis- 
sionary spirit. The service appeal plus 
a reasonable salary, in view of the haz- 
ards and responsibilities, is the answer 
to the ancient lament that relatively 
few men of first line caliber will run 
the risks of public office. 


Krug 

This country has to have more men 
of the caliber of J. A. Krug, just nom- 
inated by President Truman as Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Manifestly he ac- 
cepts at great financial loss. He is one 
of the finest executives the nation’s 
capital has ever seen. He is the former 
head of WPB where he did a superb 
job. How are we going to get more men 
like Krug into public life? 
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They will Help as They have been Helped 


By E. F. ROHLFING 


Lutheran Church of British Guiana assumes responsibility 


for mission work in Africa and India 


Three years after organization of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in British 
Guiana, that church is ready to under- 
take a foreign mission project—the 
support of two pastors in India. Sup- 
port of an evangelist in Liberia was 
also assumed at the convention of the 
British Guiana Church, Feb. 11-17, 
New Amsterdam. 

The Lutheran work in British Guiana 
changed from mission status to that of 
an organized church in 1943. The 


church was received as an associate 


synod by the United Lutheran Church 
at its convention in 1944. President 
P. A. Magalee, in his report this year, 
reviewed recent achievements. Besides 
sharing in mission work in India and 
Liberia, the British Guiana Church is 
progressing toward self-support. Con- 
gregations which are already paying 
many of their own current expenses 
are making contributions toward the 
support of the pastors. At this conven- 
tion over $1,000 was pledged. 

The third annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Brit- 
ish Guiana met in historic Ebenezer, 
New Amsterdam, British Guiana. For 
the first three days the various com- 
mittees held their meetings and on 
Thursday morning the Holy Com- 
munion was administered and business 
sessions formally opened... The instal- 
lation of the officers and executive com- 
mittee, conseeration of one catechist, 
and the appointment of eight lay read- 
ers took place at the closing service. 

In regard to growth, Pastor Magalee’s 
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report showed that the baptized mem- 
bership had more than doubled during 
the three-year period and that similar 
advances were made also in the com- 
municant membership and in the Sun- 
day school and Luther League. 

One sad note sounded in the conven- 
tion was the an- 
nouncement _ rela- 
tive to the recall by 
the Board of For- 
eign Missions of Dr. 
L. W. Slifer and his 
family. They are to 
leave the colony in 
April for the U. S. 
and thence to take 
up special assign- 
ment in Liberia. Dr. 
Slifer has made an 
immeasurable contribution to the or- 
ganization and establishment of the 
church during his short stay. 

A forward-looking program in Evan- 
gelism was introduced by the commit- 
tee on Evangelism, the Rev. A. R. 
Bowen chairman. Preaching missions, 
open-air services, and tract evangelism 
are some of the phases of the work. 

The esteem and confidence in which 
Pastor Magalee is regarded for his 
energetic and consecrated leadership 
was expressed by the church in their 
re-electing him to the presidential of- 
fice for another term of three years. 
The Rev. W. J. Wolff was elected vice- 
president; Catechist W. A. Blair, secre- 
tary; and the Rev. L. W. Slifer is treas- 
urer by Board appointment. 


P. A. Magalee 
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"STEWART HERMAN REPORTING” 


Dr. Herman, World Council Secretary, Gives News from Geneva 


Here IS A PICTURE of one of the 
wooden churches arriving in Stuttgart, 
Germany. I got to the railroad yards 
just as the tower and steeple were 
loaded on a wagon to be carted to the 
site of the little building which would 
provide a place of worship for a 
bombed-out congregation. This was the 
last load by which the demountable 
structure was carried from two rail- 
road cars across the city to a cleared 
lot. The photo shows the driver taking 
his horses across one of the streets 
which had been badly bombed. 


We were delighted to have a great 
Lutheran group represented at Geneva 
during the recent meeting of the World 
Council’s Provisional Committee. One 
morning Dr. Michelfelder gave a break- 
fast at which 20 of us were present, 
including Archbishop Eidem and Bishop 
Brillioth from Sweden, Bishop Wurm 
of Germany, Pastor Niemoeller, Dr. 
Wentz, Dr. Bersell, and Lutheran mem- 
bers on the staff of the World Council. 

It was gratifying to realize that there 
are several of us intimately associated 
with this work: Dr. Hans Schoenfeld 
of the Study Department, Mr. Alex- 
ander de Weymarn who runs the News 
Service, Dr. Freudenberg, head of the 
Commission for Refugees, and Dr. 


Ehrenstrom also of the Study Depart- 
ment. 


On the day that the Geneva meetings 
adjourned Pastor Krafts, representing 
the Lutheran Church of Latvia, now ex- 
iled in Germany, arrived to present the 
problems faced by his fellow-country- 
men who number 200,000, chiefly in the 
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British and American zones. Arch- 
bishop Grunbergs, who is now 80 years 
old, lives at Esslingen in southern Ger- 


_many, but the church office is in Augs- 


burg where many Latvians are located. - 

There are 134 Latvian Lutheran min- 
isters in Germany who need special as- 
sistance to enable them to reach the 
scattered communities. Some pastors 
have been walking 25 to 35 miles per 
day to make the rounds of little con- 
gregations and keep the people in touch 
with each other. 

Most of these Latvians, who are def- 
initely not German and do not even 
speak German, left Latvia in 1944 be- 
cause they did not want to fall under 
Russian domination. Now they hope to 
be able to resettle in the New World 
providing that all hope of returning to 
Latvia proves impossible of realization. 

Both the British and American mil- 
itary authorities have declared that they 
will not send back any of the Baltic 
people to their former homeland against 
their will. The Latvian church in Ger- 
many appears to be the best organized 
of all the “DP churches” stranded in 
Hitler’s former Reich. The people are 
being cared for by UNRRA, but a high 
percentage of them are ill or weak. 
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“I Was a Stranger” 


By WILLIAM E. EISENBERG 


The Word of God heartened captives in a foreign land 


Wuen CHaptain M— came to me on 
a Wednesday morning in mid-Septem- 
ber and asked me to conduct the Prot- 
estant service on the following Sunday 
at the local Prisoner of War Camp, I 
had to say yes. 

“The men want a pastor,” he said. 
“Army chaplains and religious workers 
in uniform who speak German do not 
seem to be able to get next to them. 
Will you come?” \ 

“IT can’t speak German,” I countered, 
“and my reading knowledge is poor.” 

“But you are the Lutheran pastor 
here and that fact will have weight with 
the men. They can furnish their own 
interpreter. 

I told him I would be there. 

“What about hymnals and books of 
worship?” I asked. 

“Needed supplies will be furnished 
from the base camp.” 


THE HOUR FOR SERVICE on Sunday 
arrived. Forty-five PW’s assembled in 
the recreation room at one end of which 
was a stage with a piano on it. I was 
introduced to the camp leader, who pre- 
sented me to the man who was to serve 
as interpreter. In reply to my urgent 
inquiry, no one had seen or heard of 
the song books promised for the occa- 
sion. They just weren’t there. My heart 
sank. 

The service had to be improvised. I 
introduced myself with apologies and 
plunged in. First the men sang several 
hymns they knew from memory. Their 
accompanist proved to be a gifted mu- 
sician. The piano, victim of many a 
jazz-blasting bombardment, sounded, 
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nevertheless, as rich and full as a sym- 
phony under his touch. 

Then followed the reading of a scrip- 
ture lesson by one of the men, after 
which came a brief address. It. was my 
first experience of speaking through an 
interpreter. For. the interpreter it was 
the first time he had attempted to turn 
the language of a sermon into his own 
vernacular. He did as well as he could, 
I am sure, for he was in as difficult a 
spot as was I. We were both mightily 
relieved when the benediction was pro- 
nounced, 


Iv WAS HARDLY A SERVICE, call it what 
you will; but it did serve as an ice- 
breaker. I implored the men to give 
me another chance on the following 
Sunday. 

They took me at my word. One hun- 
dred and eighteen came to the second 
service, many of them simply out of 
curiosity. Things went better. Hymnals 
had been provided. A double quartet 
sang. A more competent interpreter 
was on hand. On my part the informal 
devotions were conducted entirely in 
English. 

Meanwhile, from a copy of the Lu- 
theran Kirchenbuch I was making my- 
self familiar with the order of service 
in German. The prisoners selected 
hymns from it a week in advance, and 
mimeographed copies of the words. The 
same was done for the service. After 
considerable rehearsing, I ventured to 
conduct the service in German, using 
an interpreter for the sermon only. My 
hearers were complimentary when they 
said they could understand me. Some 
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commented that the order was what 
they were accustomed to at home. 
The hall in which services were con- 
ducted was without trace of churchly 
furnishing. The prisoners themselves 
sensed a need. They got two of their 
number, clever carpenters, to build an 
altar of scrap lumber. This greeted me 
as a pleasant surprise one Sunday. On 
the altar was a retable and wooden 
cross, also a missal stand. One thing 
was lacking: the wood was unfinished. 
“Would it be possible for the pastor to 
get some stain or wax that the work 
might be complete?” It was possible. 


Tue ApvENT SEASON seemed to bring 
its own message of hopeful expectation 
with the lusty singing of many fine Ad- 
vent hymns. Or, was it the fact that 
with December’s arrival the first quota 
of prisoners was returned home? 

The approach of Christmas raised 
the question of an appropriate celebra- 
tion. Orders prohibited distribution of 
gifts. The officer in charge said the men 
would be granted permission to have 
their own Christmas tree with a pro- 
gram for the entire camp on Christmas 
Eve. But the general nature of the oc- 
casion was to be secular. 

“Would the men be allowed to attend 
a religious service on Christmas Day?” 
The answer was affirmative. “Would 
they be permitted to attend a service 
in the Lutheran Church?” My second 
question would have to be answered by 
the major at the base camp. 

The major was kindly disposed to the 
proposition, but certain restrictions 
were demanded. The service must be 
for prisoners only, and only those men 
who had been regular in attendance at 
the Sunday services might come. 

Christmas morning at 9 a. m., in the 
' midst of pouring rain, two army trucks 
stopped at the entrance to Grace 
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Church and unloaded 50 prisoners of 
war. A lone top sergeant had them in 
custody. Two by two they filed quietly 
down the center aisle. 

All was in readiness. Lights gleamed 
on the Christmas trees on each side of 
the altar, and candles in profusion were 
aglow. The organist was playing well- 
loved carols, and George, the sexton, 
from the rear gallery was looking on 
with wide-eyed wonder. A Christmas 
bulletin and sheets containing words of 
hymns and the order of service were 
distributed. 


“Von Himmet Hocu,” the first hymn, 
was sung with manifest fervor, and the 
order for the Haupt-Gottesdienst was 
begun. The pastor in his sermon, inter- 
preted by a young man from Goettin- 
gen, welcomed his hearers to a church 
begun two centuries ago by pioneers 
from Germany. Closing the Christmas 
message, he declared, “Whenever the 
Christ Child is born in human hearts, 
He turns enemies into friends and 
makes His followers brethren one of 
another.” 

At the time of the offertory “O Du 
Froeliche” and “Stille Nacht” were 
sung by a choir of 12 in a way that can 
never be forgotten. 

The order for the Holy Communion 
followed. -In reverent dignity and 
silence the men knelt to receive the 
Sacrament, the pledge of the best and 
greatest gift of all. 

The service ended, the worshipers 
left as quietly as they had come, but not 
before each one, clicking to attention, 
had expressed a word of gratitude. 


Most OF THESE PRISONERS have now 
been returned home. What the fruits 
of this attempted ministry will be, God 
alone knows. 

On the day that one of the groups 
left for the homeward journey, one man 
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wrote a note, put it in a neat envelope 
he had made from a piece of clean pa- 
per, and handed it to a friend to give 
to me. That note read in part as fol- 
lows: 


“Dear Mr. REVEREND: 

“Today I am going to leave this coun- 
try. But before I say good-by to Vir- 
ginia I want to drop some lines for you. 
Perhaps you can better imagine than 
anybody else that in a situation like 
ours there are grave sorrows and prob- 
lems we think and worry about. But 
the teachings of our Lord rendered to 
us by you sustain us. 

“My heart is full of thanks foh your 


help; but how poor are words to ex- 


press my gratitude for it! You deliv- 
ered me from all the doubts I had some- 
times, and pushed aside those dark 
clouds which menace to extinguish any 
hope for a good future. I never knew 
it better before than right now, that 
God will sustain and help anybody who 
believes in Him. 

“I don’t know my destination nor 
what is waiting for me over there; but 
I will always trust in Him and not 
allow those old doubts to come back 
in my head again. Let us hope that 
with His help time will arrive soon in 
which people live together as brethren 
in a really pacified world.” 


Reforming the Radio 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER ‘ 


““ARROW BEER, it hits the spot!” 

It was dinner time at the Presby- 
terian manse and there was company. 
The dinner party was both shocked and 
convulsed when little Johnny broke 
into the conversation at the top of his 
voice, “Arrow beer, it hits the spot!” 
How could Johnny help liking a catchy 
slogan like that when several times a 
day this “spot” announcement blared 
forth into his home by radio? 

Johnny’s daddy told me about it, and 
somehow it was not a funny story to 
him. Nor to me. True, the magazines 
carry beautiful pictures of various bot- 
tled goods, proclaiming the fullness of 
life they provide. “One sip and the 
eares of life are forgotten!” But no 
intrusion is quite so impertinent as the 
voice of the radio announcer. 

Some weeks ago in an article in THE 
LuTHERAN I protested against irrespon- 
sible radio advertising. This article 
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brought more letters and personal as- 
surances of support than anything else 
I have ever written. So far as diagnosis 
of the situation goes, there is a wide 
acceptance of the seriousness of the 
situation. As to a cure, who knows the 
answer? 

A considerable number of Christian 
people still believe that alcohol not only 
smells bad in a hot radiator, but un- 
balances a man’s judgment. Many of 
those who are certain they can control 
their taste for it still avoid it because 
of their influence on their weaker 
neighbors. Police records prove be- 
yond shadow of doubt that it is a major 
social problem. Is it any repression of 
personal liberty to ask that radio, mag- 
azines, and newspapers find some other 
way to finance themselves than by ad- 
vertising that which is dangerously 
habit-forming? 
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Goop TASTE, TO SAY THE LEAST, might 
also govern the advertising of all types 
of medicines. The most intimate func- 
tions of the body are described. Symp- 
toms are pictured as luridly as in the 
booklets my dear old grandmother used 
to read with such morbid delight. She 
always discovered that they described 
her exact condition and her shelves 
were lined with bottles of this or that, 
“suaranteed to cure, or double your 
money back.” Any good family physi- 
cian would be a safer refuge in sick- 
ness, and a lot less expensive, than 90 
per cent of the cure-alls advertised 
over the radio. 

The interests of good taste and good 
health would be protected if our broad- 
casting companies would take the posi- 
tion that they share responsibility for 
every ad. Claims made that 60 per 
cent, or 90 per cent, or four out of five, 
use a certain product just cannot be 
tested. Do you believe such claims 
when they are announced with all the 
tonal inflections of an old-fashioned 
high-powered evangelist? Do you ever 
think of the mental attitude of the an- 


nouncer himself? Does he really be- - 


lieve what he is telling the world? 

Here is a subtle attack on confidence. 
Conscienceless radio advertising must 
accept responsibility for adding ma- 
terially to the “tongue in the cheek” 
attitude toward all that is read or heard. 


INTERRUPTIONS of news commentators 
are “plain annoying,” said my neighbor. 
At least they might let the news come 
through without asking whether a fel- 
low has that “tired feeling.” Some few 
commentators have insisted on confin- 
ing advertising to the beginning and 
end of their broadcast, but they must 
have reputation enough to make such 
demands of their sponsors. Perhaps 
we need a commentator’s union. One 
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commentator told me that he believes 
every one of his profession is as an- 
noyed as his hearers by interruptions. 


PERHAPS WE NEED a strike on the part 
of radio listeners. It only takes a turn 
of the knob to shut the voices of a 
radio out of our homes. That would 
mean missing programs we would like 
to hear, for the bother involved in 
timing our listening would probably 
lead to giving our radios away. Per- 
haps we should refuse to buy from 
firms that violate our sense of good 
taste in their ads. A radio announcer 
said in an address before a Lutheran 
Men’s Club that “You folks kick at the 
ads and then go out and buy millions 
of the very items advertised.” 

Public opinion must somehow be 
educated and organized to influence 
radio broadcasting. I have no great 
faith in any kind of government cen- 
sorship. We must first recognize the 
power of the radio to help or hurt our 
church programs. There is so much 
that is good coming into our homes by 
the air waves that we should take time 
to commend it. Radio broadcasters 
must learn that sound advertising will 
win the responsible public. The radio 
must take its share of responsibility for 
the education of the nation in current 
events, good music, good drama, and 
clean entertainment. 


I HAVE NO SOLUTION of the problem. 
We might turn to a system of taxation — 
such as they have in England. Certain 
networks might be set apart for broad- 
casting without advertising. That would 
require large subsidies. All of us may 
write the broadcasting station fre- 
quently, expressing our likes and dis- 
likes. Their business depends on good 
will. That is the only leverage we have 
just now. 
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Problems of world peace are analyzed in this document, adopted by the Federal Council of 


Churches on March 7. 


The statement should be studied carefully in all congregations 


The Churches and World Order 


THE PEOPLE OF THE EARTH now have a 
new opportunity, under the Providence 
of God, to bring in an order of brother- 
hood, freedom, and justice. Such an 
order is the moral essential to enduring 
peace. To the creation of this order, 
the churches of Christ are committed 
by their origin, their history and prac- 
tice, and by the very nature of their 
faith. ‘ 


The time is short. Even now, before: 


the dust and rubble of the Second 
Wo1ld War have been swept away, new 
and more powerful weapons of destruc- 
tion are being forged in the workshops 
and laboratories of the nations. A 
world of fear, hatred, cruelty, misery, 
and violent death is closing in on the 
prospect of a world of fellowship and 
love. 


OMINOUS AS THE SITUATION IS, Chris- 
tians know there is sure ground for 
hope. Through the centuries the Chris- 
tian Church has met the test of desper- 
ate times. It has shown that they can 
be turned to victorious account through 
the power of God, in Jesus Christ. It 
is for the churches of Christ now to 
make this-power decisive for the regen- 
eration of mankind. 

Our dedication, therefore, is to the 
progressive realization of the dignity 
and worth of man in every area of life 
—political, economic, social, and re- 
ligious; to the world-wide achievement 
of man’s individual freedom, under 
God, to think, to believe, and to act 
responsibly according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. This, we believe, 
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is indispensable if God’s will for man 
is to be fulfilled. 

Men are torn by alternating moods 
of hope and despair. They see hope in 
the Charter of the United Nations; in 
the knowledge that, through it, our 
own and other governments may erect 
the political, social, and. economic 
framework of a new world order; that, 
by collective effort, the nations are en- 
deavoring to remove the causes of war. 
They see hope in that there is more 
widespread recognition that men have 
basic rights and should have funda- 
mental freedoms. They see hope in the 
growing conviction that peoples, not 
free, must be helped to self-govern- 
ment. They see hope in the knowledge 
that science can, if we so determine it, 
lighten the burdens of ignorance, dis- 
ease, and poverty and thus relieve the 
tensions which conduce to war. 

They are tempted to despair as they 
face the possibility that the misuse of 
atomic power will make a shambles of 
our civilization. Before the weapons of 
the war have cooled, an armament race 
has begun among the nations. Terms 
contrary to the Atlantic Charter and 
the Declaration of the United Nations 
are being imposed upon defeated peo- 
ples. And the great powers, who re- 
cently were bound together by a single- 
ness of purpose, are dangerously 
divided. 


THE PROBLEM OF WORLD ORDER is com- 
plicated by the fact that nations differ 
in their religious, social, economic, and 
political patterns. This is particularly 
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true in the case of the Soviet Union 
and the western democracies. We can- 
not ignore the tensions which arise from 
these differences. As Christians, we 
base our view of life upon belief in the 
dignity and worth of man as a child of 
God. To this conviction we must hold 
fast. The practice of our belief has 
achieved, to a remarkable degree, re- 
ligious and political freedom. But with 
humility we confess that it has not 
solved the social and economic prob- 
lems of our society. Our first task, 
therefore, is to demonstrate that our 
Christian faith can enable all men to 
enjoy a fulness of life to an extent 
which not only equals but surpasses 
that which any other faith ean accom- 
plish. Such a demonstration of the 
practical applications of our faith will 
bring into being a world which is re- 
sponsive to that faith. In the effort to 
relieve tensions which arise from dif- 
fering convictions, we dare not compro- 
mise our faith. Standing firm in our 
convictions, we must persistently seek 
sympathetic understanding, encourage 
every friendly negotiation, and under- 
take constructive tasks of common con- 
cern. 

Whether what man hopes for will 
prevail over what leads him to despair 
will depend upon which of two courses 
the great powers choose. The one course 
is competition for new weapons, stra- 
tegic bases, and spheres of economic 
and political influence. The other is the 
organization of peace through inter- 
national co-operation. If there is hos- 
tile competition, then the outcome will 
be a conflict of unprecedented fury and 
destruction. If the choice is organiza- 
tion for peace, the nations must make 
full use of the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter and develop as rapidly 


as possible a spirit of world community’ 
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which will be reflected in world gov- 
ernment. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Tue CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
expresses, in considerable measure, the 
principles of justice and mutuality to 
which, as Christians, we are committed. 
The General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the International Court of 
Justice, and the Economic and Social 
Council have been established. The 
Economic and Social Council has set up 
a Commission on Human Rights, a 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, a Pre- 
paratory Committee to arrange for an 
International Trade Conference, and a 
committee to study the problem of 
refugees and displaced persons. These, 
and other organs of the United Nations 
yet to be set up, reflect the prayerful 
concern of the Christian community 
that law, order, and the processes of 
peaceful change shall supplant anarchy 
in international relations. We call upon 
our government to choose competent 
delegates in the light of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities they must carry, and to 
make its appointments known in suf- 
ficient time to permit adequate prepa- 
ration for effective leadership and ade- 
quate representation of an effective 
public opinion. We pray that God will 
grant our leaders wisdom and power to 
invest the Charter with the healing 
qualities of reconciliation and good will. 


Reduction and Control of Armaments 

THE CHarTER of the United Nations 
contains provisions for the regulation 
and reduction of national armaments 
by international agreement. We recog- 
nize the psychological and political ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of world 
disarmament. Yet we hold that the 
certain dangers of world rearmament 
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require every effort to bring about the 
international reduction and control of 
weapons for mass destruction. If the 
nations are to break the cycle of wars 
and preparation for war, they must fol- 
low a bold and far-sighted policy. 
Nothing less will suffice. The General 
Assembly, as well as the Security 
‘Council, should apply the provisions of 
the Charter for the regulation of arma- 
ments. The representatives of the 
United States in the UNO should im- 
mediately seek agreement on a com- 
prehensive plan for the progressive re- 
duction of military establishments 
throughout the world, for the universal 
abolition of peacetime conscription, and 
for the outlawry and effective control 
of weapons of mass destruction. 

In the initial use and continued pro- 
duction of atomic bombs, the United 
States has given and is giving sanction 
to these weapons of mass annihilation. 
We believe that this policy must not 
be continued. Our nation, having first 
used the atomic bomb, has a primary 
duty to seek to reverse the trend which 
it began. Unless the United States will 
give moral leadership and accept risks 
for the sake of a new birth of confi- 
dence, we see little hope for escape from 
the growing crisis. 


Human Rights 

Tue CHARTER specifies that one of the 
major purposes of the UNO shall be 
“to achieve international co-operation 
in promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all, without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion.” The 
Charter relates this purpose to the 
function and power of the Economic 
and Social Council under the General 


Assembly. Also, the promotion of these | 


rights and freedoms is among the basic 
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purposes of the International Trustee- 
ship System. 

We are gratified that the Commission 
on Human Rights has now been estab- 
lished. We support the recommenda- 
tion laid before the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the United Nations that the 
Commission on Human Rights shall di- 
rect its labors toward such objectives 
as: (a) the formulation of an Inter- 
national Bill of Rights; (b) the formu- 
lation of recommendations for inter- 
national declarations from  govern- 
ments on such matters as civil liber- 
ties, the status of women, freedom of 
languages; (c) protection of minor- 
ities; (d) the prevention of discrim- 
ination on grounds of race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion; (e) any matters 
within the field of human rights con- 
sidered likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among 
nations. 


Dependent Peoples 

ALL BUT ONE of the states administer- 
ing territory under the League of Na- 
tions mandate have already declared 
their intention promptly to negotiate 
trust agreements. Some of these agree- 
ments are now in process of negotia- 
tion. This is the first and necessary 
step toward the creation of the Trus- 
teeship Council provided for in the 
Charter. In addition to the fifteen mil- 
lion people who live in mandated areas, 
there are hundreds of millions of de- 
pendent peoples embraced within the 
various colonial systems. We express 
the earnest hope that the colonial pow- 
ers may speedily give further tangible 
evidence of their purpose to discharge 
the “sacred trust” which they have ac- 
knowledged under the Charter to pro- 
mote the well-being of dependent peo- 
ples, to insure their economic and so- 
cial advancement, to develop appro- 
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priate forms of self-government, and to 
assist the progressive growth of their 
free political institutions. We strongly 
support the position of the American 
delegation at the London meeting of 
the General Assembly, that the states 
—members of the UNO—seek to vital- 
ize the provisions of the Charter with 
respect to non-self-governing peoples 
to the end that their aspirations for 
self-government, recognized as desir- 
able by the Charter, may be fully re- 
alized. 

In order that the United States may 
conform its own conduct to what it has 
urged upon others, we call upon our 
government to commit itself at.an early 
date to apply the principles of trustee- 
ship to such areas as may be detached 
from Japan, including the areas hereto- 
fore held by Japan under League of 
Nations mandate. 


Universal Membership 

Mempersuip in the United Nations is 
open to “all peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the 
present Charter and which in the judg- 
ment of the Organization are able and 
willing to carry out their obligations.” 
Christians whose faith embraces the 
conception of one humanity under God 
must labor for the day when all states 
shall be members of the world organ- 
ization. We therefore urge that all ap- 
plications for membership by neutral 
and former enemy states be given 
prompt and sympathetic consideration. 


International Economic Co-operation 

IF THE POWERS are to live together as 
a family of nations, economic co-opera- 
tion and mutual aid must transcend the 
traditional international struggle for 
one-way economic advantage. A co- 
ordinated world economy is needed to 
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overcome the economic causes of con- 
flict and to meet the Christian respon- 
sibility for mutual helpfulness. We 
urge Christian citizens, therefore, to 
support the economic purposes of the 
United Nations and its related agencies 
for stabilization and reconstruction. We 
further commend the proposals of our 
government for an international trade 
organization to promote the exchange 
of goods and services and the reduction 
of barriers to such exchange. We urge 
that generous material aid be given 
by the United States to help countries 
impoverished -by the war to rebuild 
their economic life. We recognize that 
the proposal for an extension of credit 
to Great Britain, now before the Con- 
gress of the United States, represents 
the kind of practical assistance which 
is imperative for world order. We also 
urge that permanent machinery be es- 
tablished under the Economic and So- 
cial Council to help meet world needs 
for emergency relief, when UNRRA 
comes to an end. 


International Law and Justice 

IN ORDER THAT PEACE, with justice, 
may be maintained in the world com- 
munity, nations must govern their peo- 
ple in accordance with universally ac- 
cepted laws. The Charter provides 
“that the General Assembly shall in- 
itiate studies and make recommenda- 
tions for the purpose of encouraging 
the progressive development of inter- 
national law and its codification.” A 
prompt start should be made to under- 
take this assignment, especially in so 
far as international law relates to in- 
dividuals. Our delegates to the next 
meeting of the General Assembly 
should be instructed to seek the estab- 
lishment of a subsidiary organ wherein 
these provisions of the Charter may be 
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fulfilled. 

International law can come into ef- 
fective operation only through univer- 
sal acceptance by separate states. Ac- 
cordingly, we call upon our government 
to accept as law of the land such in- 
ternational laws as are adopted by the 
United Nations. 

We further urge our government to 
accept compulsory jurisdiction in the 
International Court of Justice “in all 
legal disputes concerning the interpre- 
tation of a treaty; any question of in- 
ternational law; the existence of any 
fact which, if established, would con- 
stitute a breach of an international ob- 
ligation; and the nature or ao of 
the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation.” 
In taking this step our government will 
give tangible evidence of our confidence 
in the United Nations and of our con- 
viction that just settlement of differ- 
ences between nations can be reached 
by processes of law. 


FORTHCOMING PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


A TWENTY-ONE POWER peace confer- 
ence is planned to consider draft trea- 
ties of peace with Italy, Romania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Finland. These 
settlements will provide a major test 
of the principles of justice and co- 
operation agreed upon by the United 
Nations. 

We reaffirm our belief that such ter- 
ritorial changes as may be defined in 
the peace treaties should conform to 
the natural long-term aspirations of the 
inhabitants. Strategic and economic 
considerations ought to be subordinated 
to human considerations. In the trea- 
ties presently to be negotiated, colonial 
peoples involved should be assured in- 
dependence or self-government, within 
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a fixed term. To that end, genuine 
international trusteeship should be 
provided for them through the United 
Nations. We believe the reparations 
should be limited to productive capacity 
over and above that required to main- 
tain average living standards. Repara- 
tions should not be an instrument of 
vengeance. There should be no en- 
slavement. As stated in the Atlantic 
Charter, the vanquished should see the 
possibility of access on equal terms to 
the trade and raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

We accept the fact that the settle- 
ments presently to be agreed upon may 
be imperfect and if so will require sub- 
sequent improvement in the light of 
experience and the moral standards of 
mankind. We hold that the primary 
concern in the peace negotiations must 
be justice to vanquished as well as to 
victor. We deplore the displacement of 
men, women, and children in mass 
evacuations with little or no regard for 
their physical and economic well being. 
The churches of Christ cannot condone 
the punishment of whole peoples. No 
lasting peace can be built upon revenge, 
or be founded upon oppression. The 
strong must adopt enlightened policies 
at some cost to themselves to achieve 
a reunited world. Only if the treaties 
afford an opportunity for genuine rec- 
onciliation of peoples, will they make 
possible the development of a creative 
peace. 


THE SPIRITUAL GRISIS OF 
MANKIND 


UNTIL THERE IS a moral transforma- 
tion in the hearts of men and nations, 
the threat remains that the world again 
will choose the road which leads to 


war. This is the warning which the 
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churches of Christ must utter. Govern- 


ments must subordinate their national, 


interests to a higher moral law and to 
the welfare of the whole family of God, 
or face a conflict for power and prestige 
which will disrupt all efforts to or- 
ganize the peace. 

The establishment of the United Na- 
tions is, of itself, no guarantee that 
member states will meet the spiritual 
requirements of a durable peace. The 
United Nations offers a hopeful proce- 
dure whereby governments can peace- 
fully adjust their disputes and advance 
their common interests. But the will 
of the nations, and more particularly 
the will of the powerful nations, can 
alone determine whether this procedure 
will succeed or fail. It is first and fore- 
most by these nations that the moral 
principles of a better world order will 
be accepted or denied. 

Superficial changes will not suffice. 
Brotherhood is now the spiritual im- 
perative of survival. It is an inescap- 
able obligation upon those who have 
heard the call to Christian discipleship 
to witness to their faith in their daily 
lives; to live it in their own parishes 
and communities, as well as in the 
world community—that men, seeing 
their example, may be led to a new 
understanding and an acceptance of 
brotherhood. This is no new obligation. 
It was laid upon Christians 19 centuries 
ago. But now there is new urgency to 
meet it. 

To carry out this program there 
must be: (1) a development in the 
spiritual life of the individual; (2) his 
integration into the world-wide body 
of Christians; (3) the projection of 
Christian principles into the treaties of 
peace; and (4) their expression in the 
life of the United Nations. These are 
the “Four Fronts for Peace,” 
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RESOURCES FOR THE TASK 


CHRISTIANS ARE NOT bound ‘by their 
own limitations. Through repentance 
and God’s grace, we can find spiritual 
resources beyond ourselves for the ful- 
fillment of Christian duty. In our 
blindness we can find new vision in the 
boundless resources of the Gospel. In 
our weakness we can turn to God, the 
never-failing source of spiritual 
strength. In our great need we can 
break the chains of past failure and 
become new persons in Christ. 

To these resources of the spirit is” 
added the strength of the Christian fel- 
lowship, as present reality and future 
promise. In the community of the fol- 
lowers of Christ we can find spiritual 
power, which no temporal power 
through the ages has been able to 
break. The Church can become a new 
beacon of faith when Christians of the 
world develop one mind and heart in 
Christ. The growth of Christian fel- 
lowship despite the barriers of war, 
and the outward sign of this fellowship 
in the World Council of Churches, are 
marks of hope for our time. 

Beyond the resources that we can 
grasp is the infinite providence of God. 
This is God’s world. It is He who has 
“made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on the face of the earth.” 
It is He who has established the laws 
by which men’s actions shall be judged. 
It is He who in Jesus Christ has of- 
fered the world salvation. Men may 
fail to repent of their evil and may 
thus bring suffering and disaster upon 
themselves. Yet Christians will stand 
firm in the faith that God’s purposes 
will ultimately prevail. 

Knowing that with God all things 
are possible, let us act boldly and con- 
fidently for a world order based on 
brotherhood, freedom, and justice. 
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Jesus Had ae 


By ALVIN E. BELL 


JESUS WAS ALWAys about his Father’s 
business. But he was never too busy 
to help some person in special need. 

He said to his disciples, “Behold, we 
go up to Jerusalem, and all things that 
are written by the prophets concerning 
the Son of man shall be accom- 
plished .. .” Did anyone ever have a 
greater burden than Jesus in that hour? 
Was there ever greater reason for any- 
one to say that he was already too busy 
to take upon himself the troubles of 
another man? Yet as Jesus went' for- 
ward with his disciples, he heard the 
ery of a blind man by the way. He 
stopped, and had the man brought to 
him, to see what could be done. 

WHEN THAT BOISTEROUS beggar was 
silenced and satisfied, perhaps the apos- 
tolic band could get on its way and 
make up the lost time. But just then 
Jesus spied Zaccheus, the chief tax 
gatherer, in a tree, and took time to go 
to dinner with him, and to say, “Today 
is salvation come to this house, for 
the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which is lost.” 

Nicodemus kept Jesus up rather late 
one night in Passover week, after a 
busy day of teaching and performing 
miracles. But Jesus had time to preach 
a sermon to a congregation of one soul. 

He was wearied with his journey as 
he sat resting at Jacob’s well, but not 
too tired to teach the woman of Sa- 
maria about her sin and her need of 
the salvation he came into the world 
to bring. He could even take two more 
days to extend that teaching to many 
of the Samaritans. ; 

ON ANOTHER DAY when he was preach- 
ing in Capernaum to a crowd that 
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packed the house to the doors, he was 
not too busy preaching to the crowd to 
stop the sermon and help the paralytic 
who was lowered through the roof, and 
to say to him, “Son, be of good cheer, 
your sins are forgiven.” 

His disciples thought that Jesus was 
too busy to be bothered with little chil- 
dren whose mothers brought them to 
him for his blessing. But when Jesus 
saw it he was much displeased, and 
said, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

En route to the home of Jairus to 
raise his little daughter to life, he took 
time to heal and bring comfort to the 
woman who touched the hem of his 
garment. His disciples begged him to 
send away the Syro-Phoenician mother 
who bothered them with her cries for 
help for her daughter. But Jesus took 
time to test her faith, and then reward 
it with the healing of her child. 


His DISCIPLES would not take the time 
to wash his feet as they came into the 
upper room to eat the Passover Sup- 
per. But he took time to wash the feet 
of every one of the 12. 

Even up to the last hours on the 
cross Jesus was not too burdened with 
his own sorrows—and our sins—but 
that he could take time to pray for his 
crucifiers, and to give absolution to the 
penitent thief by his side, and then take 
thought for his blessed mother’s future. 

Jesus always had time for everybody 
but himself. The Son of God has time 
for you and for the worst of sinners. 
Surely, this fact spells the grace of God 
in Christ for our salvation. 
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By JOHN SCHMIDT 


RecentLy Mrs. BracHer described, in 
Tue LuTHERAN, a downtown “gospel 
meeting” which she attended. When the 
time for prayer was announced dozens 
of voices prayed at once. One woman 
“closed her eyes, stuck a finger in each 
ear, and launched forth in a loud and 
fervent prayer.” 

That is an almost exact parallel of 
the Corinthian services which Paul de- 
scribes—and condemns. Then, too, 
Christians disregarded the essential na- 
ture of common worship. They followed 
their own impulses, even though the 
result was confusion. The items listed 
in Verse 26 of the fourteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians may not have been 
present in every service, nor did they 
follow the order here used. Doxologies 
of praise, Christian teaching, emotional 
ecstasy, all of these and more crowded 
the period of worship, as Christians 
sought eagerly to take a prominent part 
in the service. 

But this, says the Apostle, may not 
be. It destroys the very purpose of such 
gatherings. Christian worship exists 
solely that those who attend may be 
edified, built up in the life of Christ. 
That is why gifts are given to men, and 
it is for this purpose alone that they 
are to be used. The gifted are there- 
fore not a law unto themselves, but 
must subject themselves in Christian 
love to the needs and well-being of 
others. Paul has already stated these 
principles at length; now he seeks only 
to apply them directly to the specific 
problems in the Corinthian church. 

HE HAS POINTED oOuT the dangers in- 
volved in the gift of tongues, when ex- 
ercised in a public service (verses 16, 
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KNOW 
THE BIBLE 


St. Paul warns against disturbances of church 
worship in the fourteenth chapter of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Read | Cor. 14:26-40 
before reading this article. 


23). Now he places a definite restric- 
tion: not more than two or three may 
speak, and they consecutively, not to- 
gether. This gift is not helpful enough 
to. others for it to be given a more 
prominent place. This is followed by 
the stricter injunction: if there is in the 
congregation no one with the gift of 
interpretation who can make this 
ecstasy meaningful to the others, those 
who possess tongues should remain 
quiet in the church service. They can 
find expression for their emotional con- 
dition in private. 

Taking the place of our modern ser- 
mon, in these more informal services, 
were talks given by Christians who 
felt that they had a word of guidance 
or insight for their brethren. Even this 
gift should be limited, so that others 
should not be wearied. If two or three 
prophesy, that should suffice. Only one 
should speak at a time and, if a second 
be conscious of a message he must de- 
liver, the first should give him the floor. 
Christian love must be strong enough 
to overcome the self-intoxication of 
oratory! 


THE PROPHETS are to be respected but 
their words are to be heard with care- 
ful discrimination. No preacher is above 
the criticism of the devout. All Chris- 
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tians have this power of discrimination 
(10:15; 11:13; 12:1-3), but some have 
this gift of discrimination in a special 
way. Since this gift also is controlled 
by love, it is not mere fault-finding or 
a manifestation of supposed superiority, 
but is used only to edify believers. 

The true prophet will not seek to use 
his gift for self-satisfaction, but only 
“that all may learn and that all may be 
comforted” (verse 31). He will have 
courage to speak the Word whenever 
and wherever it is needed. He will also 
have grace enough to be silent if that 
is best. 

There is a “clean, antiseptic quality” 
about Paul’s next words. Christians 
can and must exercise self-control, 
even over the divine gifts that have 
been given them. The man must be 
master of his talents. God, who is a 
God of order, does not desire unsettled 
commotion and tumult (the same word 
is used in Luke 21:9), but of peace. 

The last phrase of verse 33 is a bridge 
from this first troublesome question to 
the second Paul wishes to discuss. The 
advice he has just given, and that which 
he is about to give, is in accord with 
the common experience and practice 
of all Christians. 


Ir IS BECAUSE OF THESE NEXT two 
verses that Paul has been described as 
a woman-hater. It is true that his 
words have been used, and perhaps 
abused, by those who wanted to re- 
strict the activity of women, but is that 
what Paul intended? 

In 11:5 Paul mentions quite calmly 
the exercise of prophetic gifts by 
women and gives specific instructions 
as to how they shall dress when this 
gift is publicly exercised. Obviously if 
his intention is to forbid it altogether, 
he would not describe the clothes that 
must be worn! Commentators have 
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tried to squirm out of the clear mean- 
ing of this fact by suggesting that such 
prophesying by women was done “not 
in the church, but in smaller assem- 
blies.” There is not a shred of evidence 
to support this idea. Another writes: 
“As for the prophetic gifts of the 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist 
(Acts 21:9) they were probably re- 
served for assemblies of their own sex.” 
But, again, there is no evidence in the 
New Testament for this claim. Our 
modern distinctions of “church serv- 
ice,” “Sunday school,” “Missionary So- 
ciety,” “Children of the Church,” are 
not Biblical distinctions. All agencies 
for preaching the Word are essentially 
one. Whether the gift of prophecy is 
exercised in one or the other is imma- 
terial. 

If we remember that these comments 
occur in the midst of a discussion con- 
cerning confused and disorderly wor- 
ship services, we may find the answer. 
Many scholars think*that Paul is not 
actually discussing the matter of women 
prophesying. The particular word used 
for “speak” in this passage is often used 
in the sense of “chatter” and sometimes 
where we use “gossip” or “back-bit- 
ing.” This interpretation is supported 
by a writer in the Hebrew Lutheran 
who describes her visit to the syna- 
gogue, where “we women were shunted 
off to the baleony where we met all the 
friends, relatives, and neighbors we 
hadn’t seen for a long time... after a 
while the whisperings in the balcony 
became louder until the men worship- 
ers turned around and shook their 
fingers at us.” If something like this 
existed in Corinth, no wonder Paul said, 
“Tiet your women keep silence in the 
churches.” 

Calvin saw difficulties in verse 35: 
“When he says ‘husbands’ he does not 
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prohibit them, in case of need, from 
consulting the prophets themselves; for 
all husbands are not qualified to give 
information on such subjects.” That also 
misses the point. Paul wanted to stop 
questions that were merely an attempt 
to start a fruitless discussion, such as 
students still ask when they want to 
divert the teacher. 


THE QUESTION of women’s activity in 
the church, including preaching, cannot 
be settled by this text. Paul does say 
one thing which must be remembered 
in this discussion: the use of every gift 
is good only if it nourishes and builds 
the church. 

The final verses apply equally to 
both matters discussed. Christianity 
did not originate in Corinth, nor did 
it come only to that city. People there 
should regard the practice and well-be- 


CLASSROOM _— TALK WITH 


St. Luxe’s Cuurcu, Fort Wayne, Ind.— 
the Rev. J. Luther Seng pastor—has a 
thriving and effective Sunday school even 
though the pastor has two congregations 
and therefore never has an opportunity to 
attend the sessions of the school. 

Any Sunday school teacher would have 
felt anew the significance of his work had 
he been present at a recent meeting in St. 
Luke’s. The teachers were relating some 
of their experiencs. Said a primary teacher, 
“We had in our Christian Growth Series 
lesson a reference to Matthew 28:19 and 
20—‘Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, .. .. We explained that this meant 
that Jesus wants us to be missionaries, 
and that we can be missionaries by giving 
our money to send others to seek people, 
or by going ourselves to seek others. 

“The next week one of our boys came 
in the Sunday school leading another lit- 
tle boy by the hand. He gave us the name 
of his little friend and then straightening 
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ing of all the churches of Christ, in- 
stead of assuming to be a law unto 
themselves. 

Paul summarizes his argument by re- 
stating the thought with which he be- 
gan (14:1), while guarding it against 
excess. Prophecy, he insists, is best 
and most desirable, yet emotional fer- 
vor is also from God and is not to be 
despised. Quite likely Paul would say 
that we have slipped too far in the op- 
posite direction. Casual loyalty and 
cool indifference are not intended to 
be marks of a disciple. The Gospel 
touches the deep emotions of life, as 
it seizes upon every other part of our 
being, and seeks to use the total man 
for the edifying of the church. Order 
and dignity are appropriate to the 
wholesome balance of emotion and in- 
tellect which the Apostle commends. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEAGHERS 


up he said, ‘I’m a missionary.’ The next 
week he brought the little boy’s sister. 
And now we also have their parents.” 

Another teacher told of a lesson on bap- 
tism. During the lesson one little boy said 
that his sister was to be baptized and that 
he was going to see it. When this was 
announced all the children asked if they 
might go to church that day, and it was 
arranged. Among those who went were 
several children of the community whose 
parents were not members of any church. 
They told their parents about the baptism 
and as a result of their interest they were 
baptized and their parents became mem- 
bers of the church. 

The school has a nursery guild com- 
posed of mothers whose tiny tots are on 
the nursery roll of the school. It is very 
active with mothers from the congrega- 
tion and from the community. Last year 
the guild was the means of bringing seven 
families into the congregation. 
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me THE LATHROP FAMILY 


THE LATHROPS MEET AN OLD FRIEND 


Grace CuurcH, the largest of the 
downtown churches, was jammed to 
the doors. I felt a bit guilty about hav- 
ing brought Joan to the confirmation 
rally. The rallies had never been well 
attended in the Bordenville area and 
anyone who could fill up a pew had 
been welcomed eagerly. 

During the singing of a hymn I 
glanced around, identifying the neigh- 
boring pastors. It wasn’t hard to pick 
them out. Many of them wore clericals, 
but even those who did not had\about 
them an unmistakable something. ‘They 
stood a little straighter, or sang a little 
harder, or looked with a gently pos- 
sessive and admonishing eye at the 
young people with whom they sat. One 
or two looked slightly pained, as though 
they did not find the work with boys 
and girls the most interesting part of 
their ministry. 


ONcE morRE I thought with regret of 
the sermon—if it could be called that. 
How, I wondered, could any man face 
a group of hundreds of boys and girls 
with so little sense of responsibility? 
The setting was just right to say some- 
thing that might leave an impression 
on their spiritual lives always. Instead, 
he had yielded to the temptation to talk 
about growth in numbers and “an up- 
and-coming generation in an up-and- 
coming synod.” Too bad. But he had 
certainly had the attention of his hear- 
ers. They would come away with the 
impression of an interesting evening 
spent in the company of a large group 
of like-minded young people. That is 
important, I comforted my critical soul. 

Joan pulled at my sleeve. “Why do 
the men in the chancel have different 
kinds of gowns? It looks all mixed up.” 

“To show the boys and girls that no 
one type of vestment is sacred. I'll 
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explain later.” 

“Daddy’s white surplice looks the 
best.” 

“Because you’re used to it. Some 
people don’t like it at all. I’ll tell you 
all about it after the service.” 


THE BENEDICTION and _ recessional 
ended, I waited for the candles to be 
extinguished, realized that that was 
evidently not the custom in this con- 
gregation, and slipped my hymnbook 
into the rack. 

“Screwy,’ Joan murmured. 

“No. Just different,’ I answered. 
“You mustn’t be rude. And for good- 
ness sake, don’t be the stuffy sort who 
hates anything different from what 
she’s used to seeing.” I turned to smile 
at Mr. Bach who was to help shepherd 
our class to the cars. 

As I did so, I felt a hand on my 
shoulder. “Virginia Lathrop! I thought 
I recognized the back of your head.” 

In the pew behind me stood Charles 
Frahme, one of Jerry’s seminary class- 
mates. His sandy hair had touches of 
silver here and there, but his smile 
was as wide as ever. 

“Charlie! I had heard you were not 
very far from here. It’s awfully good 
to see you. Florence isn’t with you?” 

“She didn’t feel up to making the 
trip. It’s quite a jaunt into the city.” 
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“You're at Newburg, aren’t you? ’m 
still a bit vague about this locality.” 

“About 30 miles north of here. We 
go out the Central Highway past East- 
wick and Chilton, then turn off on 
Route 43, and keep on going.” 

“Couldn’t you stop and see us for a 
while on the way home? You'll be go- 
ing almost past our house.” The hub- 
bub around us was so deafening I had 
to raise my voice to make the invita- 
tion heard. No one else seemed to think 
it inappropriate in the church, so I re- 
minded myself not to be stuffy. 

“Sorry, but I have my class with me. 
It will be late for them as it is, so I'd 
better not make it any later. Id like 
you to know Ted Holmes, Anton 
Rausch, and Roy Kuhn. This is Mrs. 
Lathrop, boys, the wife of an old friend. 
There are just these three in my class 
this year, so I thought it would do them 
good to see how many there are when 
we have all the churches together. I 
don’t need to ask whether this is your 
daughter beside you.” 

“Excuse me, Joan. I was so glad to 
see Pastor Frahme I forgot to intro- 
duce you. That’s our son beside the 
tall grey-haired man who is waiting 
so patiently for me to finish this con- 
versation and come along.” 

“IT don’t believe we could get through 
that aisle just now, anyhow. So you’ve 
a son 14. It doesn’t seem possible. 
Jerry’s looking well.” 

“He’s enjoying the work in his new 
parish very much. There’s a great deal 
to do, but the people are enthusiastic 
and show a fine spirit.” 

“Up-and-coming?” We both smiled 
at the reference to the sermon. 

“Decidedly!” 

“You're building some sort of addi- 
tion there at Eastwick, aren’t you?” 

“A parish building. The church is 
really lovely, but we are terribly 
cramped for educational space. Right 
now, Jerry’s spending hours closeted 
with the architect and the building 
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committee—when he isn’t making calls 
or organizing the Lutheran World Ac- 
tion drive or bolstering the educational 
system somehow. He’s always laughed 
about his ‘barrel,’ but I notice he’s 
dipped into it several times lately.” 

“That’s one thing about being where 
I am. The field is limited and I have 
plenty of time to spend in my study. 
In fact, it’s just what the doctor or- 
dered.” He grinned as he referred to 
the nervous breakdown which had 
taken him out of a city parish. 

“You look as though the work or the 
climate or something agreed with you. 
Let’s find Jerry and you two men get 
out your datebooks. Perhaps if you 
compare notes you can find a time when 
you and Florence can come to dinner.” 

“That sounds good to me. There’s 
Jerry in the sacristy doorway. Ill see 
whether I can get through this aisle. 
See you later.” 

“Have I ever seen him before?” Joan 
asked, watching his lanky figure move 
in and out through the multitude. 

“Not since you’ve been big enough 
to remember him,” I replied, surprised 
myself that such should be the case. 

By this time the crowd had moved 
along enough for us to reach the door. 
The two men were waiting just out- 


‘side. Mr. Bach joined us. He and Mark 


were introduced to Pastor Frahme. 
Then I was introduced to some of the 
other pastors and their wives, though 
in the semi-darkness I formed only a 
general impression of friendliness. 

“We'll go on to the cars, shall we?” 
asked Mark. At Jerry’s nod, they were 
off down the street. 

“This younger generation is certainly 
jet-propelled,” Mr. Bach laughed after 
their speeding figures. “And not only 
with their feet. I could hardly keep 
my mind on my driving for laughing 
at their wisecracks.” 

“They have a good time, yet they can 
be serious,” Jerry observed. They are 
a good crowd, all right.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Ancestors 

Among my ancestors there were some 
very capable and prominent characters. 
One was the author of several books, and 
another a county judge. I feel that I have 
inherited some of their gifts, but as a 
woman I have not had much chance to 
use them. I am sure that my son has in- 
herited unusual intelligence and _ talent. 
But I am disappointed that he takes so 
little interest in education, is not doing 
well in high school because of conditions 
there, and doesn’t want to go to college 
He is a great worry to me, and nothing 
that I say changes his attitude. 

How can I get him to realize the kind 
of family from which he comes and the 
distinguished kind of career to which he 
ought to look forward? He seems so in- 
different to everything important. 

If one has a number of highly com- 
petent ancestors he has a good chance 
of developing some of their aptitudes, 
but it is not at all certain that he will. 
With only a few unusual forebears his 
chances are hardly more than average, 
though at just what point extra abil- 
ities may crop out no one can forecast. 

Rather than trying to force a boy into 
some ancestral mold, parents had bet- 
ter try to understand him and help him 
to discover his real abilities and inter- 
ests. However desirable it may seem 
that a son become like some official or 
writer of a few generations ago, it is 
an empty hope unless God has given 
him that kind of endowment. His de- 
velopment and achievement will be the 
result of his natural capacities, plus his 
education and experience. No one can 
reasonably expect more. 

Ancestor-worship no longer has much 
standing, even in Japan. Some persons 
who give a lot of attention to their fam- 
ily tree, so exaggerate the significance 
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of their forefathers and talk so much 
about them as to become nuisances. 
There are those who base much of their 
self-respect and expectation of homage 
from others upon the good name or 
achievement of some lineal patriarch. 

Anyone who is able to think and do 
for himself is too busy and well-ad- 
justed to let the dead past cut much 
of a figure in his life. While holding 
departed generations in respect, we had 
better, for our own good, let them rest 
in peace, make something of ourselves, 
and help our children to attain the best 
possible with whatever capacities God 
has given them. 


Adult Learning ~ 

I have just returned from overseas and 
have been discharged from the army. I 
am 32 years old. When I was in high 
school my father died and I had to go to 
work, so I never had a chance to finish 
school. I live only a few miles from —— 
University and I should like to attend 
evening classes. Perhaps I could go 
through to graduation, or at least get 
enough education to get into a good type 
of work. I have no dependents now and 
could attend school on government funds. 
Is this a good idea? 


Assuming that one’s original mental 
endowment is high enough for college 
work, and he has enough determination, 
there is no good reason why such a de- 
sire should not be carried out. At 32 
capacity for learning is as high as ever, 
while more mature years and widened 
experience have added something. It 
may be a little hard at first to get into 
the swing of study and laboratory work, 
especially along with younger students, 
but that should not last long. Many 
have succeeded at higher age levels. 
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Civilization: How Christian? 


What Is Christian Civilization? By John Baillie. Scribner. 59 pages. $1. 

Let no person conclude that here is just another book of 59 pages costing one dollar! 
The reviewer has found more meat is packed into these few pages than he has dis- 
covered in many a tome! And as for the dollar—if only all dollars spent for books 


were half as rewarding! 


The purpose of this book is to “ask in what sense any possible civilization can be 


said to be Christian, how far either any 
past order of things or our present one 
merits such a description, and what the 
prospects are for the future.” This big 
assignment is treated in three stimulating 
and discerning chapters, “The Historical 
Relation of Christianity and Civilization”; 
“The Christian Attitude towards Contem- 
porary Civilization”; and “The Future of 
the West.” 

One may see in perspective the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the Church 
as a persecuted minority, a popular ma- 
jority, and as a detached and irrelevant 
influence in general society. Dr. Baillie 
would reject a rising pessimism regarding 
society and a return to the idea of a Chris- 
tian Church living in the “otherworld- 
liness” of eschatological theology. Just as 
vehemently and cogently would he attack 
the optimism of those who desire the 
Church to reattempt the theocratic state. 
He does argue, however, with clarity and 
contagious conviction that the Christian 
Church is under compulsion to maintain 
what he calls an “open Christian Civil- 
ization,’ an environment favorable for the 
development of the Christian Community. 

“The imminent danger” in Britain and 
America, he contends, “is that, by allow- 
ing the political and economic order to 
take care of itself, the Church of Christ 
will tragically fall short- of its duty of 
bringing the light of the Christian Gospel 
to bear upon every activity of the common 
life.” 

The author concludes “that the Chris- 
tian’s attitude to civilization must be a 
double one. He must strive to bring it as 
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near to the Christian ideal of life in com- 
munity as is possible in a world of sinful 
men, but he must never give it his abso- 
lute approval or unconditional loyalty; he 
must place in it only such a strictly qual- 
ified hope as would, even if it were to 
suffer complete shipwreck, leave his ulti- 
mate hope as securely anchored as before.” 

Every alert pastor and thoughtful lay- 
man must consider the theme of this little 
book, even should he be so unfortunate 
as to pass by this one. Morris C. SKINNER 


Character Studies 


Biblical Messengers of Encouragement. By 
Ivan H. Hagedorn. Pulpit Press. 174 pages. $2. 


When sermonic fires burn low and the 
fuel for further warmth seems absent, it 
is often well for preachers to turn to ser- 
mons of uplift and read until the fires 
begin again to glow. 

A book for such inspiration is Dr. Hage- 
dorn’s Biblical Messengers, a volume on 
the pages of which 13 Old Testament char- 
acters and eight New Testament ones are 
studied. Those men and women of Bib- 
lical days are analyzed and dissected and 
then presented in vivid form to help men 
face the problems of today. Generally the 
plan of salvation, as revealed through our 
Saviour, is clearly shown. 

The sermons are packed full of illus- 
trations and well-selected quotations. They 
will help many pastors be at their best 
and enable them to encourage their hear- 
ers also to reach for the stars. 

G. E. Swoyver 
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eross the Desk 


We note with approval that OPA has 
issued regulations that are aimed to put 
white shirts, moderately priced, back 
on the counters of retail stores. The 
spectacle of respectable and industrious 
citizens of the United States moving 
from store to store in search of this 
garment reduces pride in the republic’s 
resourcefulness to a position discourag- 
ing to the nation’s toilers and is mis- 
representative of the people’s regard 
for cleanliness. 

We ourselves regard the abstnee of 
white shirts as provocative of class 
consciousness. It contains implications 
justly lowering the self-respect of the 
portion of our population that is known 
as “white collar workers.” For how 
can this numerous and valued segment 
of the business and professional world 
function normally if they cannot 
readily maintain a fairly generous 
abundance of white shirts? When the 
salesman or office worker or teacher or 
minister cannot relieve the untidiness 
of frayed cuffs and collars, his morale 
suffers. 

The determination of national au- 
thorities to undertake correction of the 
absence of several items of dress from 
the markets incites comparison with 
World War I. One recalls that high 
wages prevailed in that conflict, and 
also that the market for silk shirts and 
other garments flourished. According 
to our recollection, twelve dollars was 
the minimum paid for silk shirts and 
the blue sky was the only ceiling. The 
stringent priorities which have been 
maintained in the interest of the mil- 
itary enterprises of the nation during 
World War II have covered practically 
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all the products from American looms, 
and the willingness of the great ma- 
jority of the people to encourage this 
priority “for the duration” is one of 
several signs of their determination 
that the principles of government 
known as democracy should not yield to 
autocracy and dictatorships. 


Franco deserted 

Even though one frankly admits a 
minor degree of prejudice relative to 
the dictator of Spain, he is inclined to 
say, “I told you so,” to this last of the 
champions of fascism in Europe. With 
France, Britain and the United States 
combining to demand his removal from 
the head of the Spanish government, 
there appears no chance of his survival. 

In so far as we have read current 
periodicals, no resume of the so-called 
Spanish revolution’s early history and 
Franco’s connection*therewith has been 
given the public. Thus the fact is ob- 
scured that monarchical Spain was 
voluntarily superseded by the Spanish 
republic, King Alfonso XIII resigning 
the throne. Among the reforms insti- 
tuted by the popular government was 
the suppression of monastic orders, and 
especially a decree dispossessing the 
Jesuit order of all its enormous hold- 
ings of property. 

The “revolution” was prolonged and 
bloody. The republicans were besieged 
in their cities, and surrendered only 
when their strongholds were battered 
down by artillery. Italy and Germany 
are charged with having given assist- 
ance to Franco. The Vatican—or per- 
haps one should say the hierarchy— 
supplied ecclesiastical encouragement. 
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Russia is accused of having aided the 
republicans, whose tenets favored com- 
munism as opposed to fascism. 

In the United States, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy was on the side of 
Franco. It has been charged that one 
effect of such partiality was the Amer- 
ican government’s tardiness in endors- 
ing neutrality, with the result that the 
Franco revolution was aided in win- 
ning victory. The popular government 
was defeated, displaced, and many of 
its leaders imprisoned. The monastic 
orders were readmitted, and the few 
evangelical congregations that were 
formed during a brief period of re- 
ligious freedom were again remanded 
to obscure locations. 

The defeat of Mussolini and Hitler— 
patrons of Franco, or at least of his 
political positions—has left Franco out 
on the proverbial limb. The patronage 
of the Vatican seems to have been 
withdrawn from him. As has been true 
in previous ecclesiastical crises (some 
well within the memory of living wit- 
nesses), his position can be an example 
of the uncertainty of entrusting church 
or state interests to objectives that are 
primarily political, dynastic, national. 


The president speaks 

Thoughtful members of the church 
in America are not only cognizant of 
President Truman’s visit to Columbus, 
Ohio, to address the Federal Council 
of Churches, but appreciative of the 
value of the chief executive’s recogni- 
tion of religion as a factor in the con- 
sideration and solution of problems of 
state. It was, so far as we can learn, 
the first time the head of the’ nation 
appeared in person at an annual meet- 
ing of the delegates. 

President Truman’s address as re- 
ported in the secular press was that of 
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a Christian citizen who frankly con- 
fesses the need of his country for 
divine guidance and who sees as a 
requisite of so great a trust on the part 
of God an attitude of repentance for 
national errors on the part of the peo- 
ple and of desire that the United States 
should accept the mission of mercy for 
which its resources and the blessings 
of the past fit it. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, have been prone to over-es- 
timate their claims for God’s favor. 

In our opinion, Mr. Truman exhib- 
ited that characteristic of a 100 per cent 
Baptist by which that zealous group 
has earned the admiration of their 
country, even though they have been 
lacking in constructive theology. It is a 
coincidence to which we attach a mild 
degree of significance that the occupant 
of the White House in these days of 
struggle should be a Baptist. 

The doctrines of civil liberty were 
defended by Roger Williams and his 
colony of Rhode Islanders. Baptists 
were successfully active in Virginia in 
dissenting from continuing a _ state- 
dominated form of church organization. 
Their views, accepted by Lutherans 
and others, had an expression in the 
First Amendment to the U. S. Con- 
stitution. In recent years Baptist and 
Lutheran leaders combined in a visit 
to the White House to protest the drift 
toward hierarchy of which appointment 
of special representatives to the Vat- 
ican was deemed an evidence. 

Doubtless, formal resolutions of the 
Federal Council will confirm the wis- 
dom of Mr. Truman’s direct appeal to 
the religious ideals of his fellow cit- 
izens and electors. We can well accept 
his exhortation and respond to his re- 
quests in spiritual and material ways. 


Nathan PR. Melhorn 
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Guilt 
Sirs: 

In Toe LuTHERAN of Feb. 27 you accused 
a whole nation, from old to little babies, 
for the horror inflicted on humanity. I 
still have my mother, 91 years old, in Ger- 
many. She raised nine children in the 
Lutheran religion, and never did any harm 
to anybody. Do you think she is guilty? 

ADELE HEMPLER 


The editor wrote regarding the German 
nation, not the German people. Many of 
the people were almost wholly innocent 
of the crimes of their nation. 


Sirs: 

I know it is customary to condemn the 
whole German nation for the war. Such 
a general condemnation is wrong. If your 
logic prevails, we here in the U. S. are 
just as guilty of all that our government 
did. I do not know whether you feel guilty 
with reference to the bombing of Japan. 

Of course as members of our nation we 
should confess ourselves guilty because of 
our solidarity with our nation. But I am 
sure that Americans generally do not feel 
the same way about themselves as they do 
about the German nation. No doubt there 
were millions in Germany who disap- 
proved entirely what their government did, 
and even went to concentration camps for 
it. Where. we are in the same condemna- 
tion, it is worse than pharisaism to sit in 
judgment upon others who had to submit 
to the inevitable as we here had to do 
likewise. Cart BETZ 


Sirs: 

The question in my mind is why was our 
Lutheran Church anxious to run right into 
Germany to help when the war was over, 
while not much was said about Holland, 
Belgium, and all the other places that 
needed help worse than Germany. Was it 
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politics to get ahead of some other groups? 
I had to give two sons for three years to 
keep the Germans in check. rah 267, 


Lutherans feel a special obligation to- 
ward fellow-believers in distress, whether 
in Finland, Norway, Germany, or else- 
where. Countries allied with us in the war 
are either receiving help through UNRRA 
or have sufficient credit abroad to secure 
relief supplies for themselves. We are par- 
ticularly concerned about the German re- 
lief problem because no one else has tried 
to do much about it. 


Pardon Us for Printing This 


Sms: 

As a prisoner-of-war minister I want 
to tell you that many German Protestants 
in this camp are greatly impressed by your 
interesting magazine, THE LUTHERAN. Reg- 
ularly we are receiving 10 copies‘ of your 
journal, which helps us very much to un- 
derstand Lutheran church life in America. 
Besides this, we are especially interested 
in the news about the development of 
European church life, and we appreciate 
it greatly that your news notes furnish 
us with good material for our discussions. 

It is this inspiring, lively journalism 
that makes people familiar with the pres- 
ent religious problems in a way some- 
times rather new for many Protestants of 
the German church. We feel that in our 
country too such a religious press ought 
to be built up in order to promote the 
Christian tenets of fellowship and recon- 
ciliation, based upon the word of our com- 
mon Lord. 

Well, “It’s the Plus that Counts,” as your 
Dr. Fry recently stated. 

We are very grateful for your magazine 
and hope to get it in the future in Europe 
too! Rotr GIRARDET 


PW Camp Fort Custer (Mich.) 
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Revised Constitution to Give 


Vote to All Confirmed Members 
By Wiison P. Arp 


HacerstowN—Tradition of more than 
200 years may be turned aside in Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Frederick. At a 
recent congregational meeting, action was 
taken to revise the constitution so that all 
confirmed members may vote. 

For more than two centuries the voting 
privilege has been accorded only members 

21 years of age or over. 

The _ congregation, of 
MARYLAND which Dr. W. V. Garrett 
is pastor, was organized in 1738. Pastor 
Garrett’s salary has been increased and a 
contribution of $1,065 made to the Gettys- 
burg Seminary library fund. 

APPROPRIATE CEREMONIES and various im- 
provements in the church plant mark the 
50th anniversary of the present St. Mary’s 
Church, Silver Run, the Rev. F. R. Seibel 
pastor. The congregation was organized in 
1762. Addresses were scheduled for all 
members of the congregation now in full- 
time Christian service. Missionary Mary 
Heltibridle and the Rev. J. Grover Knip- 
ple, Loysville, Pa., have appeared on the 
anniversary program and Dr. George E. 
Bowersox, Leechburg, Pa., is scheduled for 
the homecoming service, May 5. The Rev. 
Kenneth E. Ehrhart, Brodbecks, Pa., son 
of the pastor who dedicated the building, 
. will.speak at a fellowship meeting April 
22. A reunion of all classes confirmed dur- 
ing 50 years will be held on Palm Sunday. 

A NEW TYPE of evening service has been 
inaugurated as a once-a-month feature at 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown. The vesper 
program consists of a “hymn sing,” using 
the old, familiar numbers, and a 20-minute 
sound religious moving picture. Dr, Wilson 
P. Ard reports doubled Sunday evening 
attendance for these services. The pictures 
used to date have been “No Greater 
Power” and “The Prodigal Son.” 

ANNUAL PRE-LENTEN RETREAT of the 
Maryland Synod was held in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Frederick, March 
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4. “Jesus might have preached against — 
slavery, or against the single tax system, 
or he might have denounced the military 
system, but the sum and substance of his 
preaching was repentance,” said the Rev. 
Charles H. Corbett, Thurmont, in his ser- 
mon at the matin service. The theory of 
the atonement was set forth in a paper on 
“Rethinking the Nature, Meaning and Sig- 
nificance of Lent in the Experience of the 
Individual,” written by Dr. John L. Deaton, 
Baltimore, but, because of his illness, read 
by the Rev. Willis R. Ford. Dr. Deaton 
stated that Luther held not to the Latin 


doctrine of the atonement but rather to the - 


classic point of view. 

“The Redemptive Power of the Cross for 
This Age” was the subject of an address 
by the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, Washington. 
The speaker emphasized that the power of 
the cross in this age is identical with the 
power of the cross in any age, but there 
is value in restating and reaffirming our 
convictions. The sermon at the Com- 
munion service was preached by Dr. F. R. 
Wagner, Martinsburg, W. Va. Liturgist was 
Dr. W. V. Garrett. The Sacrament was 
administered by Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, pres- 
ident of synod, assisted by Dr. Garrett, the 
Rev. Charles J. Hines, and the Rev. Luther 
L. Hare. Under the direction of the Rev. 
Raymond M. Miller, Funkstown, samples 
of church music were on display. 

Trinity CuurcH, Hagerstown, will install 
a large gallery window in honor of the 
men and women of the congregation who 
served in World Wars I and II and in 
memory of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice. The window, reported to be the 
largest ever designed and built by a New 
York firm, will be a “Te Deum Laudamus” 
subject. It will be floodlighted. 

In 1945 Marytanp Synop met the total 
income objective by 100.7 per cent. St. 
Luke’s, Silver Spring, recorded the high- 
est percentage with a mark of 143.5 per 
cent. Of the congregations of synod, 105 
contributed 100 per cent or more; 31 con- 
tributed less than 100 per cent. 

PASTORS AND CONGREGATIONS are awake to 
the tremendous appeal of Lutheran World 
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Action. The synod’s goal for 1946-47 is 
$245,431. 

THE Rev. Lovis K. HELLporFer, JR., was 
installed assistant pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Waynesboro, Pa., Dr. 
B. Clinton Ritz pastor, March 3. Dr, Carl 
C. Rasmussen, Gettysburg, assisted by Dr. 
Ritz, conducted the service of installation. 

CONVENTION OF THE MaryLanp Synop will 
be held May 28-30, in Church of the Abid- 
ing Presence, Gettysburg Seminary. Of- 
ficial representative from the United Lu- 
theran Church will be Dr. Charles M. A. 
Stine, member of the executive board. Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton, executive director 
of stewardship, will speak at the evening 
meeting, May 28. The Rev. Justus H. Lies- 
mann, Frostburg, has been appointed\con- 
vention chaplain. 

IN APPRECIATION of 16 years’ service in 
Zion Church, Williamsport, the Rev. and 
Mrs. William C. Huddle were honored at a 
recent party for returning veterans of the 
congregation. A purse was presented Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Huddle by William L. Beard, 
one of the returned servicemen, who said: 
“There is a service man here tonight who 
did not wear a uniform and never left 
Williamsport. He filled in for us when 
sorrow afflicted our families. We service- 
men feel honored that the congregation has 
chosen this occasion to present him a gift 
in appreciation of his unselfish efforts dur- 
ing the past 16 years.” 

Grace CuHuRcCH, Westminster, the Rev. 
Elwood S. Falkenstein pastor, recently 
gained 51 new subscribers to THE Lu- 
THERAN. 

Dr. C. FRANKLIN Kocu, executive secre- 
tary, Board of Social Missions, spoke at a 
conference of pastors, officers and mem- 
bers of Lutheran churches of Carroll 
County, Feb. 10, in Grace Church, West- 
minster. 

ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY young people 
and their adult advisers attended the first 
“All Youth Banquet” Feb. 27, in Trinity 


Church, Hagerstown. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY persons attended 
a fellowship supper and mission study 


class, Feb. 20, in Immanuel Church, Man- 
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chester, the Rev. L. H. Rehmeyer pastor. 

VIGOROUSLY ACTIVE is the new organiza- 
tion of churchmen of all denominations 
operating under the name, “The Washing- 
ton County Council of Christian Laymen.” 
Nearly 200 men of the community are en- 
rolled. The group is sponsoring a daily 
radio program, “Victorious Living,” a 
transcription issued by the International 
Council of Religious Education. The fea- 
ture is broadcast over Station WJEJ. 

ANNUAL SUMMER scHOOL for leadership 
training, under the auspices of the synod, 
will be held at Hood College, Frederick, 
July 22 to 27. 

REDEDICATION SERVICES were held at St. 
Peter’s, better known as Beard’s Church, 
the Rev. I. D. Worman pastor, March 3 to 
10. Organized in 1756, the original church, 
built of logs, was erected on the present 
site in 1787. The church was remodeled in 
1892. Present renovations cost $8,000. 
Speakers included Dr. Harry F. Baugh- 
man, Gettysburg Seminary, and Pastors 
Francis R. Bell, L. L. Hare, William C. 
Huddle, Elmer R. Andrews, and Worman. 


Herbert Cressman Resigns 

The Rev. Herbert D. Cressman, associate 
pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del., announced his resignation Feb. 
24 to accept a call to Trinity Church, 
Coatesville, Pa. Pastor Cressman will 
complete his duties at St. Stephen’s on 
March 31. 

Dr. Park W. Huntington, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s, has been on leave in the army 
chaplaincy for the past five years. During 
this time the church has been served by 
the Rev. Theodore Bachman, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Elbert, and most recently by Mr. 
Cressman. 

Under Pastor Cressman’s leadership, St. 
Stephen’s Church has experienced a net 
gain of 106 adults in active membership. 
During 1945 gifts to current expenses and 
benevolences increased nearly 20 per cent. 
St. Stephen’s paid its apportionment 100 
per cent for the second time in its 58-year 
history, and 65 new members were re- 
ceived into the church school. 
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= Knubel Opens World Action 
Appeal in Former Congregation 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


RocnesteR—Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, 
synodical president, returned to his former 
parish, Church of the Reformation, to open 
the congregation’s 1946 Lutheran World 
Action appeal, March 3. Toward a quota 
of $3,482 for 1946, the congregation pledged 

$4,000. Members not 
present when Dr. 
Knubel preached are 
being solicited, and 
Pastor Alfred L. Beck 
states it is likely that 
the congregation’s 
quota of $6,964 for 1946-47 may be reached 
this year. Dr. M. L. Dolbeer, Springfield, 
Ohio, missionary to India, used the topic, 
“Father Heyer Chose Wisely,” in speaking 
at Reformation’s annual congregational 
mission night, Feb. 27. 

Fioyp F. Bucuuo.z, first member of Im- 
manuel Church, Webster, to enter the 
ministry was ordained in his home church 
by Dr. Knubel, March 4. He was grad- 
uated from the Philadelphia Seminary, 
Feb. 26, following graduation from Wagner 
College in 1944. He became pastor of St. 
Paul’s, St. Johnsville, and St. Mark’s, 
Crum Creek, March 10, succeeding the Rev. 
Franklin J. Schweiger, now pastor of Cal- 
vary Church, the Bronx, New York City. 
Dr. Paul C. White, synodical secretary, 
preached the sermon. Other participants 
were the Rev. Yost Brandt and the Rev. 
Howard A. Kuhnle, conference president. 

THe Rev. Ropert W. STACKEL, pastor of 
Emanuel Church, is the new president of 
the Inner Mission Society. He succeeds the 
Rev. William M. Horn, pastor of Church 
of Peace. Other officers were re-elected as 
follows: Arnold O. Keplin, vice-president; 
Pastor Eugene L. Stowell, secretary; and 
Acthur W. Sedler, treasurer. Dr. Rex M. 
Johnson, research director and secretary 
of the character building division of the 
Council of Social Agencies, was the 
speaker at the annual meeting, Jan. 29. 
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Rey. Robert W. Stackel 


Superintendent Edward G. Goetz reports 
shipments of clothing for Lutheran World 
Relief thus far total over five tons. 

-Tue Rev. Cart Betz, pastor of Bethlehem 
Church, read a paper on “The Mediator,” 
and Dr. M. L. Dolbeer preached at the 
pre-Lenten retreat of the Rochester sec- 
tion of the Western Conference, Feb. 27, 
at St. Luke’s, the Rev. Adam Schreiber 
pastor. Other participants were Pastors 
Dorr Fritts, Edward J. Simpson, Harold 
A. Wolff, and H. A. Kuhnle. 

CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION was again 
host to the Seminary Institute, conducted 
by professors of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, for pastors of the Central and West- 
ern Conferences. Professors O. Frederick 
Nolde, George Seltzer, and Theodore G. 
Tappert were the visiting lecturers. The 
Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, pastor of Atone- 
ment Church, Buffalo, was dean. 

Pastor Eimer G. ScHAERTEL of Redeemer 
Church, an army chaplain for five years, 
has given addresses in several churches 
on the general topic of holding service 
men in the church. 

THE Rev. Cuartes A. Davis, army chap- 
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lain for over two years, most of the time 
in Canada, is the new pastor of St. Paul’s, 


Rev. Charles A. Davis 


Pittsford, where he succeeded the Rev. 
Yost Brandt, retired. Pastor Davis was 
graduated from Wittenberg College and 
Hamma Divinity School, is a native of 
Brooklyn, and was ordained by the New 
York Synod in 1932. His previous charges 
were Our Saviour, Jamaica, 1932-33; Em- 
manuel, Chatham, 1933-39; and Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, 1940-43. 


Missionaries, Seminar, and Concerts 
Feature Activity in Pacific Synod 


By Enwin J. JOHNSON 


A visit from missionaries to Japan, a 
Lutheran seminar, and concerts by an 
outstanding choir, featured activity in the 
Pacific Northwest recently. 

Every congregation in the Pacific Synod 


-was contacted by the Rev. and Mrs. S. O. 


Thorlaksson, Japanese missionaries, during 
January and February. 
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_ The annual Lutheran seminar was held 
Feb. 6, in the New Washington Hotel, 

Seattle. Theme of the gath- 
OREGON ering was, “God Works 

Through His Church.” 
Speakers were Pastors Carl W. Berner, 
Los Angeles, Calif; Theodore Heimarck, 
Red Wing, Minn.; and the Rev. Ross Hidy, 
Richmond, Calif. 

THE SYNOD ANTICIPATES good results 
among pastors and congregations from the 
visit of Dr. Oscar Carlson, director of evan- 
gelism, in January. Most pastors have an 
organized evangelism program. 

ConcRATULATIONS: To Central Lutheran 
Church, Seattle, the Rev. Stanley Holman 
pastor, upon achieving a debt-free church. 
... To St. Paul’s Church, Seattle, the Rev. 
Edwin Bracher pastor, for clearing the 
church of debt this year. ... To St. James’ 
congregation, Seattle, the Rev. K. Simunds- 
son pastor, which is in process of com- 
pleting a new church edifice. . . . To Im- 
manuel congregation, Centralia, the Rev. 
F. T. Lucas pastor, for planning erection 
of a new church building as soon as ma- 
terials are available. ...To Fir Crest mis- 
sion, Tacoma, Dr. M. J. Bieber, field mis- 
sionary, which has procured lots and will 
soon be ready for a house of worship... . 
To the Rev. Paul Hoch, in charge of the 
new mission in Bremerton, which has pur- 
chased a house in which services will be 
held temporarily. ... To the Beacon Hill 
mission, Seattle, which is moving forward 
under the leadership of the Rev. William 
H. Saas, who recently was released from 
the U. S. Army chaplaincy. ...To the Rev. 
O. G. Dasher, recently released from chap- 
laincy in the U. S. Navy, who has begun 
work in the Maywood-Park Rose District, 
Portland, looking to the establishing of a 
mission congregation. 

Mr. Marvin C. Jonnson, who has served 
the synod as treasurer for the past 14 
years, has asked to be relieved of that 
office since his other work is requiring his 
time. Mr. W. W. Rohn of Seattle has been 
chosen successor. He is a member of Cen- 
tral Church. 
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Scout Promotion Rally is Held; 


‘Pro Deo et Patria’ Awards Given 
By Grorce E. Lrrrie 


PirrssurcH—A dinner-rally to promote 
“Scouting in the Lutheran Church” brought 
together 250 pastors and laymen from all 
parts of Western Pennsylvania to St. 
Luke’s Church, Pittsburgh, Feb. 13. It was 
sponsored by Brotherhoods of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, Missouri Synod, and Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. 

Dr. A. E. Iverson of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the Lutheran Committee on Scout- 
ing, addressed the gathering and conducted 
a forum. He also out- 
lined the require- 
ments for the “Pro 
Deo et Patria” em- 
blem which is 
awarded to Lutheran scouts for regularity 
in worship and devotions, knowledge of 
doctrines and liturgy, and 150 hours of 
service to the local congregation. This 
award was presented formally to each of 
three scouts, all members of First Church, 
Duquesne, Dr, C. W. Baker pastor—the 
first scouts of the Allegheny County Coun- 
cil to receive it. Dr. R. H. Johnson, pro- 
fessor at Thiel College and head of the 
synodical Brotherhood, presided at the 
meetigg. 

Adults who render outstanding service 
in promoting Boy Scout work are eligible 
to receive the “Silver Beaver” award from 
the National Council of Boy Scouts of 
America. A few Lutheran pastors in 
America have received it, the most recent 
being Dr. B. R. Shaffer, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Freeport. 

THREE CONGREGATIONS of the synod have 
undertaken support of home mission proj- 
ects for 1946. Two of them are continuing 
previous support: Calvary, Wilkinsburg, 
Dr. A. E. Steinfurth pastor, which assists 
the Brookville Parish; and Zion, Indiana, 
Dr. A. J. Pfohl pastor, which gives aid to 
First Church, Ashtabula. The third is Zion, 
Ruffsdale, the Rev. L. E. Fackler pastor, a 
congregation of 140 communing members, 
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They have just undertaken to furnish the 
entire chancel of a church to be erected 
by the newly organized congregation at 
Paintertown, near Vandergrift. When the 
church building of Immanuel mission, 
Erie, is completed, it will contain a large 
front window provided by Trinity, Free- 
port. 

Two METROPOLITAN CENTERS of synod, 
Erie and Pittsburgh, have Lutheran Church 
Extension societies. These groups enlist 
the interest and active support of laymen 
in the cause of home missions, and by 
making loans without interest save mission 
congregations thousands of dollars. An- 
nual meetings of the above organizations 
were held recently, the one at Christ 
Church, Lawrence Park, Erie, the other 
at First Church, Pittsburgh. Speaker at 
the Pittsburgh meeting was the Rev. D. L. 
Houser, synod superintendent of missions. 

Amone the mission congregations show- 
ing a marked growth is Bethesda Church 
near New Kensington. The church had 
only 14 communing members when it was 
relocated a few years ago. Now it has 140. 
Sunday school enrollment increased dur- 
ing 1945 from 164 to 196. The Rev. George 
Hershberger is pastor. 

RECENTLY ADDED to the expanding pro- 
gram of another mission congregation, 
First, Ashtabula, Ohio, was a new Broth- 
erhood of 12 members, a Sunday evening 
service, and Bible study classes held twice 
each month. The pastor is the Rev. P. M. 
Ruff. 

BENEVOLENCE CONTRIBUTIONS of First 
Church, Warren, in 1945, came within a 
few hundred dollars of reaching the $10,000 
mark. Current expenditures were only 
slightly above that figure. At the end of 
February the congregation had already 
sent 1,500 pounds of clothing to Lutheran 
World Relief. The pastor is the Rev. E. K. 
Rogers. 

THE SoutH Sipe Branch of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society of Pittsburgh has 
packed and shipped eight tons of clothing 
to Lutheran. World Relief. Approximately 
32,000 garments were brought to the 
branch quarters from 29 different churches 
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of the area. The home is supervised ‘by 
Mr. Henry Hesse. At present 25 men re- 
side and work there, a number of whom 
were at one time homeless and in need of 
help. The average age of the 10 oldest is 
69 years. Every month the branch gathers 
and bales 225 tons of scrap paper. 

THE REv. Wayne Woops has accepted a 
call to Redeemer Church, Homewood, 
Pittsburgh, succeeding his father, the late 
Dr. R. W. Woods, who was the first and 
only pastor of the congregation from the 
time of its organization 46 years ago. This 
change leaves a vacancy at St. John’s, 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh. 

Cats have been accepted by two pas- 
tors now released from the army after 
serving as chaplains overseas. ko 
the Rev. W. W. Zundel, who has gone to 
Evangelical Lutheran, Penn, Pa., and the 
Rev. H. J. Schmid, who has taken up his 
new duties at Bethlehem Church, Mt. 
Royal Blvd., near Pittsburgh. 

THe Rev. J. L. Rerner has accepted a 
call to become pastor of Trinity Church, 
Meadville. It marks the close of his pas- 
torate in Hebron Church, Blairsville, which 
he served since October 1943. At that time 
the congregation numbered 186 com- 
muning members. It now has 225. The 
year 1945 saw a 233 per cent payment on 
apportionment, despite the remaining 
church debt of $10,000. A plan has been 
adopted to pay off the debt in five years. 

Tue 75TH ANNIVERSARY of Trinity Church, 
Homer City, was celebrated Feb. 24 to 
March 3. Participating in the services were 
the Rev. C. E. Held and the Rev. C. T. 
Hays, the only two living former pastors, 
and Dr. H. R. Shepfer, president of synod. 
During the present pastorate of Dr. C. N. 
Shindler, which began four years ago, all 
indebtedness has been liquidated, new 
paraments for all the seasons purchased, 
new windows of hammered cathedral glass 
placed in the church as memorials, and the 
cassock, surplice and stoles presented to 
the pastor and used in the services. 

More THAN 500 pounns of clothing has 
been sent from the Ligonier parish to Lu- 
theran World Relief. In 1945 both congre- 
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gations met the larger quota for Lutheran 
World Aetion. At St. James Church, con- 
tributions to regular benevolence averaged 
$6.25 per confirmed member, resulting in 
a considerable excess paid to apportion- 
ment. The congregation in Ligonier will 
soon have new chimes, a project of chil- 
dren of the vesper choir. The smaller con- 
gregation, St. Paul’s at Darlington, has 
renovated its church building from base- 
ment to steeple, at a cost of $2,000. Some 
time ago the two churches secured 43 new 
subscriptions to Tue Lurueran. The Rev. 
H. B. Hull is pastor. 

THE BUILDING of Jacob’s Church, near 
Uniontown, the Rev. S. E. Kuhn pastor, 
has been in use for 100 years. Anniversary 
plans are under way. The congregation is 
wide awake to the unusual opportunities 
afforded by its nearness to mineral re- 
sources. It is engaged in coal stripping, 
the coal going to Holland, and is also 
handling the output of two gas wells. 

SIx MEMORIALS costing $100 each, were 
presented to the synod for home missions 
by Christ Church, West Newton. The pas- 
tor is Dr. J. R. Nicholas. 

The late Dr. C. A. Shirey, a practicing 
physician in Manor for 50 years and a 
faithful member of Unity Lutheran, made 
a bequest of $500 to the congregation and 
willed his house and all of its furnishings 
to the Zelienople Orphans’ Home. At the 
sister congregation, Salem, Brush Creek, 
the Missionary Society has sent 500 pounds 
of clothing to Lutheran World Relief. 
Pastor of the parish is the Rev. N. G. 
Fatiman. 

THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT of buildings 
and grounds at the Zelienople Orphans’ 
Home is Mr. Roy Henrickson, who is 
widely known in Luther League work. 

Av A STEEL MILL in Vandergrift, a wor- 
ship service was conducted by Pastor 
M. L. A. Schilling for a group of 70 men 
retained as maintenance crew during the 
strike shutdown. The service included a 
sermon and the singing of numerous 
hymns selected by the workmen. 

Tue Pre-LENTEN Retreat for pastors of 
the Greensburg Confererice was held Mar. 
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4, at Zion Church, Ruffsdale. Meditations 
were presented by Pastors Moore and 
Thurau, followed by a round-table dis- 
cussion in charge of Dr. Paul Empie, di- 
rector of Lutheran World Action. The same 
day, in Pittsburgh, a similar service was 
held in St. Paul Church (American Lu- 
theran). Speaker was the Rev. P. W. O. 
Heist, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
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OnE oF PirrspuRGH’s downtown churches, 
commonly known as “Old Trinity, North 
Side,” had a net gain of 52 adult members 
in 1945, while the average attendance per 
Sunday was equivalent to 44 per cent of 
the confirmed membership. Dr. G. E. 
Swoyer is the pastor. 

More than 100 new members have been 
received into St. Luke’s, Millvale, since 
the beginning of the pastorate of Dr. 
R. W. Yeany 18 months ago. 

THe CHapeLt Cuorr of Capital University 
gave an impressive sacred concert Jan. 28 
before a large audience in Grace Church, 
Farrell, the Rev. C. W. Schirmer pastor. 
The choral group, known nationally for its 
famous singers, has been conducted for the 
past 18 years by Prof. Ellis E. Snyder. 


Help People Find Themselves, 


Dr. Paulssen Tells Pastors 
By Paut Levi Foutk 


York—“Counseling is an educational 
process dealing with correctives. The aim 
is to help people find themselves and never 
to advise them,” 
stated Dr. Bertha 
Paulssen, professor of 
psychology and so- 
ciology at Gettysburg 
Seminary, before the York County Lu- 
theran Ministerial Association in York 
recently. Dr. Paulssen is giving three lec- 
tures on the general subject of counseling 
before this association. 

THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION an- 
nounces establishment of a new guidance 
center at Gettysburg College to advise 
veterans on rights under the GI Bill. Three 
hundred such centers are being set up in 
six states. 

St. Paut’s, York, Dr. Chester S. Simon- 
ton pastor, has taken a forward step in 
voting to support a foreign. missionary 
when one is available to go to the mission 
field. 

LuTHERAN Wor.tp AcTION is on the front 
pages of this area. Great rallies have been 
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Confirmation 


is not an end in itself; it is the beginning of a new life. As new 
church members, confirmands will find they need some material’ 
explaining the privileges as well as the responsibilities of the steps 
taken. ... The two confirmation gift booklets described below, are 
especially designed to help the young Christian become an asset 
to the church and to himself. Either one will make an ideal gift 
from the church to its new members. 


Your First Year 


by W. Robert Miller : 
Written in a vivid pictorial style, with a great 


many applications, the booklet contains ten read- 
able chapters stressing the importance of a strong 
beginning as a church member, the confirmand's 
relationship to the church and his relationship as a 
contirmand to his personal problems. Additional 
pages include an attractive certificate, space for 
contirmation verse, hymn, class signatures, personal 
pledge, etc. Price: 30 cents per copy; $3.00 a doz. 


Confirmation Candles 


Confirmation by Paul J. Hoh 
Candles 


In a delightful story concerning the attitudes and 
activities of sixteen confirmands, the booklet shows 
how the former catechumens treated their confir- 
mation vows to blessed fruition or to no good end. 
In this manner is presented helpful counsel and 
practical suggestion for the confirmand. Also in- 
cluded are pages for certificate, confirmation verse, 
hymn, names of class, etc. Price: 25 cents per copy; 
$2.40 a dozen. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia 3, S.C. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago II, III. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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held in Gettysburg, with Carl M. Distler, 
Baltimore, speaker, and in York, with Dr. 
Oscar Blackwelder, Washington, speaker. 
Other meetings will be held to acquaint 
the people with the urgent needs of the 
hour. 

Dean of the Pennsylvania Law School, 
Earl G. Harrison, addressed a meeting of 
400 laymen on “Hate and Brotherhood” in 
Gettysburg during Brotherhood week.. He 
was introduced by Judge Clarence Sheely. 
Dr. Thomas L. Cline, head of the English 
department of Gettysburg College, pre- 
sided. 


More than 100 attended the community 
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mission meeting conducted by Grace: 
Church, Red Lion, the Rev. W. C. Day 
pastor. 

Dr. Ralph D. Heim, Gettysburg Semi- 
nary faculty member, was guest speaker 
at the annual pre-Lenten retreat of the 
West Penn Conference, March 5, at the 
seminary. He presented an afternoon 
meditation, using movies and slides show- 
ing the glory of “our Father, in Jesus 
Christ.” 

Tue Rev. Ropert WoLF was elected pas- 
tor of the Mt. Joy-Harney parish Feb. 24. 

Srx STUDENTS received bachelor of divin- | 
ity degrees at the Feb. 22 graduation of 
Gettysburg Seminary. They were: Robert 
Warren Koons, Harrisburg; Alvin Fred- 
erick Messersmith, Buffalo, N. Y.; Klaus 
Heymann Schaeffer, Gettysburg; John 
Robert Spangler, Park Ridge, Ill; and 
Herman Gustav Stuempfle, Jr., Hughes- 
Graduates Koons and Stuempfle 
were licensed by Dr. Hamsher, president 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

THe Rev. Hersert G. Kune, pastor at 
Shrewsbury for 14 years, was installed 
pastor of St. Mark’s, York, March 3. Dur- 
ing the Shrewsbury vacancy, the Rev. 
Richard C. Wolf, instructor at Gettysburg 
Seminary, will supply the pulpit. 

St. Preter’s, York, the Rev. Howard O. 
Walker pastor, will observe the 55th an- 
niversary of its founding with Dr. Carl 
C. Rasmussen, Gettysburg, and Dr. J. °B. 
Baker, York, as speakers. The church has 
reduced its indebtedness to $6,000. 

Mrs. Cuester S. Srmmonton, York, for- 
merly a missionary to the South Moun- 
tains, was guest speaker at Union Lu- 
theran, York, Bible class banquet. 

More CHURCHES have entered into the re- 
ligious census being conducted in York 
to determine the prospects for a religious 
revival in the community. A total of 36 
are now engaged. “It is hoped that a re- 
newed interest in the church will be re- 
alized as a further result of this census,” 
said the Rev. Earl E. Redding, chairman 
of the committee on evangelism. 

St. James, York, the Rev. G. E. Miller 
pastor, has been awarded the sum of $181 
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for benevolence. ... 


from the estate of Susan Amelia Eyster. 
THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE of the Adams 
district of Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will meet in Trinity, Arendtsville, the Rev. 
George H. Berkheimer pastor, April 9. 
Main addresses will be made by Miss Ruth 
Juram, and Pastor Berkheimer, with in- 
stallation of officers by Mrs. H. D. Hoover, 
Gettysburg. Officers of the district are Mrs. 
Frank Zeigler, president; Miss Jean 
Thomas, vice-president; Mrs. David Kam- 


merer, secretary; Mrs. Luther Lady, treas-. 


urer; and Mildred Coshum, young wom- 
an’s secretary. 


Financial Achievement of Synod 
Is Reflected in Church Activity), 


By Gerorce B. McCreary 


THE SyNnop oF THE NorTHWEST paid its 
apportionment to the United Lutheran 
Church in full last year even though it 
had been increased 27 per cent over the 
preceding year. Total receipts were 
$185,827, a gain of more than $30,000 over 
the 1944 figure. The amount paid to the 
ULC for its various causes was $121,194, 
according to Treasurer J. K. Jensen. 

Of the $185,827 total receipts, $14,518 
was contributed by the Sunday schools. 

An insight into the activity which made 
this generous giving possible can be 


gleaned from annual 
WISCONSIN reports of some of the 

congregations. For in- 
stance: In Lake Park, Milwaukee, Pastor 
John F. Fedders made 1,393 calls and Sis- 
ter Edna Schmid made 1,145. Total re- 
ceipts were $29,319, of which $9,129 was 
for benevolence. Eighty-three new mem- 
bers were received. ...In Beaver Dam, 
$2,892 was raised for retirement of a debt 
and complete payment is assured in 1946. 
Total income was $4,444, of which $1,196 
was for benevolence. . . . In Antigo, total 
income was $4,541, of which $1,191 was 
In Neenah, 110 mem- 
bers transferred to St. Timothy’s, Menasha. 
Despite this loss, the church reported the 
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greatest year in its history. Forty-five per- 
sons were baptized, 39 confirmed, and 65 
adults received. Total income was $15,213, 
of which $3,926 was for benevolence. A 
treasury balance of $1,281 is to be applied 
to the building fund. . . . In Wisconsin 
Dells, total giving was $8,661, of which 
$915 was for benevolence. Communing 
membership grew from 159 to 201. . 

Bailey’s Harbor recorded a total income 
of $2,753, of which $435 was for benev- 


olence. .. . In Portage, average attendance 
was 50 persons; 22 souls added; chapel 
enlarged. 


PARISH WORKER OR CHURCH SECRETARY 

available. Graduate of The Lutheran Deaconess 

Motherhouse, Baltimore. Seven years’ experi- 

ence. Excellent reference. Address A. J. A., c/o 

aos Lutheran, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
ae 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


eMarion (' ollege 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 


One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


AWAK WA 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Girls 6 to 17 
21st Season, June 29-Aug. 26. Pic- 
turesque 2,000 Acre Estate. Experi- 
enced Counsellors. Cabins. Private 
Lake. Sand Beach. Boating. Tennis. 
Riding. Bicycling. Arts and Crafts. 
Nature Study. Physician. Lutheran 
Services. 4 Weeks $120—8 Weeks 
$225. CHICKAGAMI for Boys oppo- 
site shore of Lake. N. Y. Office—Room 
1274—11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 
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Tue Wisconsin LurHeran We.Fare So- 
clETY proposed a budget in excess of 
$100,000 for 1946 at its annual meeting in 
Atonement Church, Racine. Besides its 
main office in Milwaukee, it has regional 
headquarters in Eau Claire, Wausau, and 
Madison. It reported services in hospitals 
and other institutions reaching personally 
19,673 individuals through baptisms, con- 
firmations, communions, and interviews. 
Foster care for 507 children was given and 
165 unmarried mothers were served in 
1945. A great need is for boarding homes 
for children. A business girls’ club is 
maintained in Milwaukee for young women 
seeking employment. Its capacity is 24 
girls. The society has held two institutes 
on pastoral counseling. In the year under 
review it acquired the services of Mr. 
Morris Hursch as executive secretary. 
Latest addition to the staff is the Rev. 
Ingvald M. Thvedt, hospital chaplain for 
Madison. 

ATONEMENT CuurcH, Racine, presented 
the Rev. Everett Bunck, recently ordained 
member of the congregation, a private 
communion set. He has been called to 


serve in the Virgin Islands under the Board | 
of American Missions. 

Sr. Luxe’s, WaukesHa, has secured the 
services of Mrs. Orland Born as full-time 
parish worker. 

THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE held its an-_ 
nual pre-Lenten retreat for pastors, Feb. 
26, at Fond du Lac; the Western Confer- 
ence, Feb. 26, at Grand Forks. 

Mr. Oxive CuurcH, Mukwonago, Wis., 
paid off the last $1,000 of its building in- 


debtedness late in December 1945. The 


congregation shares the time and min- 
istry of the Rev. E. A. Anderson of Dur- 
ham. A surplus of $400 opened a new 
building fund. 

THE GREEN LAKE Camp dean, Dr. C. A. 
Puls, announces a fine array of mission- 
ary instructors at the second period camp, 
Aug. 4-10. They are Pastor W. P. Ger- 
berding, Mrs. John I. Meck, and Mrs. 
Judson Mills. The conference Women’s 
Missionary Societies are striving to have 
at least two women present from every 
congregation. 

THE Lake Park, Milwaukee, Sunday 
school workers contributed $50 to the new 
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congregation being organized by Mission- 
ary Shelhart at North Avenue and Lover’s 
Lane. 

Hoty Communion, Racine, plans an art 
glass transept window in honor of the con- 
gregation’s 12 men who died in the war. 
A clerestory window is being given by the 
family of one casualty, and another clere- 
story window will be a memorial to the 
late member whose bequest is helping the 
- congregation to rid itself of all indebted- 
ness. 

St. Jonn’s Cuurcu, LAKEVILLE, at its an- 
nual meeting decided to postpone the pur- 
chase of an organ in order to give Lu- 
theran World Action the right of way. The 
organ fund amounts to $300. \ 


Brotherhood is Organized 
In California Conference 


“Three great hungers face the whole 
world—physical, mental, and spiritual— 
and in the solution of these problems the 
men of our church have a responsibility 
they cannot shirk,” said Dr. James P. 
Beasom, Jr., president of California Synod, 
to a group of almost 250 men assembled 
at a Brotherhood dinner meeting Feb. 13, 
in First English Church, Los Angeles. 

The purpose of this gathering was to 
organize a Lutheran Brotherhood of the 
Southern Conference, elect officers, and 
plan the four or more meetings which 
would be held each year. 

A previous meeting had been held at 
First Church, Glendale, Oct. 5, 1945, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Henry A. Fisk, 
president of the Men’s Club of the Glen- 
dale church. Representatives were ap- 
pointed from the churches to study the 
question of a larger organization. The 
Feb. 13 meeting resulted. 

President Beasom gave a_ five-point 
program to this newly organized group, 
linking this program with the task of the 
whole United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
The points were Lutheran World 
stewardship, education, youth 


ica. 
Action, 
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work, and lay evangelism. 

Men elected for the coming year were 
Mr. F. J. Bowman, Glendale, president; 
Mr. Marvin Franzen, Altadena, vice-pres- 
ident; Mr. Edward Martin, Altadena, sec- 
retary; and Mr. Howard Wiseman, Los 
Angeles, treasurer. 


Editor Looks at Year Book 


Epiror D. I. Doiron of the Texas Lu- 
theran took a careful look at the ULC 
1946 Year Book and came to these con- 
clusions: The Texas Synod was the 12th 
to be organized in the ULC. Gains over 
1943 were 365 baptized members, 218 con- 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
PRAYERS 


Percy R. Hayward 


Expressing the thoughts, feelings, and 
aspirations which make up young 
people’s daily lives, these beautiful peti- 
tions constitute a unique prayer-boo!l for 
youth. Each of the 75 prayers 1s printed 
on a separate page and illustrated with 
a drawing that epitomizes its theme. / 
attractive gift book that is an incentive 
and aid to spiritual development. $1.50 


WHEN YOU 
MARRY 


Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill 


A comprehensive volume on all aspects 
of family life with emphasis on court- 
ship, marriage, and parenthood. 


“The finest all-around study of its 
sort I’ve yet discovered.’”—R. W. L. in 
The Lutheran. 


“While intended primarily for young 
people, this book is of great interest to 
ministers, to parents, and to all who are 
especially concerned with the guidance 
of youth.”—Federal Council Bulletin. 


“Frank and outright, it is the Baedeker 
of courtship and knowledge. Commended 
without reserve.’’—Christian Herald. 

Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


WE HAVE 
THIS MINISTRY 


Edited by John Oliver Nelson 


As guides to young people in the choice 
of a vocation, ten outstanding clergymen 
in as many different phases of the Chris- 
tian ministry, state here the qualifica- 
tions for their specific fields and the 
rewards found in them. A stimulating 
book, sponsored by the National Inter- 
seminary Committee, for Christian youth 
and counselors. 


AT YOUR CHURCH BOOKSTORE 
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firmed members and 308 communing mem-__ 
bers. Texas holds second position in the 
percentage of communing members to 
confirmed members. She is 24th in num- 
ber of pastors, 23rd in number of pastoral 
charges, and 26th in number of congrega- 
tions and baptized members. 


DECEASED 


Oscar F. Bernheim 


Dr. Oscar F. Bernheim, 77, treasurer of 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., and 
secretary of the board of trustees, died 
Feb. 14. He was associated with the col- 
lege nearly 40 years, first as a student and 
then as a staff member, under the in- 
cumbency of three presidents, Drs. Theo- 
dore L. Seip, John A. W. Haas and Lever- 
ing Tyson. 

During his earlier years he engaged in 
a vast amount of work as registrar, book- 
keeper, bursar, college printer, athletic 
manager, purchasing agent, alumni secre- 
tary and supervisor of buildings and 
grounds. These functions have been re- 
linquished in the expanded growth of the 
college to a staff of seven full-time officers 
with a corps of secretaries. 

Dr. Bernheim was a member of St. 
John’s Church, whose pastor, Dr. William 
C. Schaeffer, assisted ky the college chap- 
lain, Dr. John W. Doberstein, conducted 
funeral services in the Egner-Hartzell 
Memorial Chapel. 

Dr. Bernheim was born in Mt. Pleasant, 
N. C., Nov. 16, 1868, the son of the late 
Dr. and Mrs. Gotthardt D. Bernheim. He 
is survived by his widow, the former 
Belle Krause of Allentown, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Marcus Saxman, Jr., of 
Latrobe, and Ruth at home; a twin brother, 
William G. Bernheim of Union City; N. J., 
and a sister, Mrs. Dudley Burkhimer of 
Medford, Ore. 


Winifred A. Crile 


Mrs. Winifred Augusta Crile, wife of Dr. 
Austin D. Crile, chaplain of the New Mex- 
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ico Military Academy and former pastor 
of Wicker Park Church, Chicago, died in 
St. Mary Hospital, Roswell, N. M., Feb. 24. 
She was born in Ohio, graduated from 
Scio College and studied music at the 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 
before her marriage to Dr. Crile in 1890. 
In addition to her husband, she is sur- 
vived by two daughters and a son. 


Marian L. Miller 


Marian L., wife of the Rev. Paul Luther 
Miller, pastor of First Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, entered into eternal rest 
Friday morning, March 8. She had been 
in the hospital four weeks suffering from 
a heart ailment. 

She was born April 12, 1906, anc yas 
baptized and confirmed in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Chicago. It was here that she met 
her husband while his father was pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church. To them God 
gave six children: Marian Ruth, Paul, 
Donald, Ariel, John, and Karl, all of whom 
survive. 

She has served faithfully with her hus- 
band in four parishes—South Haven, 
Mich.; Glendale, Calif.; Sedalia, Mo.; and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Services were held in First Church, 
Cedar Rapids, March 12. The Rev. W. C. 
Miller, father of Paul Luther Miller, was 
in charge of the service. He was assisted 
by Dr. E. A. Piper, president of the Iowa 
Synod; the Rev. William Paulson of Cedar 
Rapids; and Dr. J. A. Miller of St. Paul’s, 
Davenport, Iowa. Burial was in Los 
Angeles. 

Emma Wannagat 


Mrs. Emma Wannagat, wife of the Rev. 
E. O. Wannagat, pastor of Church of the 
Ascension, Chicago, Ill., died Feb. 25. She 
was born in Dayton, Ohio, was an accom- 
plished musician and served with her hus- 
band in Ascension Church the past 22 
years. 

Interment was in Dayton following a 
service in Ascension Church by the Rev. 
J. Allen Leas, pastor emeritus of Holy 
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Trinity Church. In addition to her hus- 
band she is survived by a son, Paul. 


Lillian Wilhelm 


Mrs. Lillian Wilhelm, 59, widow of the 
Rev. Carl Wilhelm, died at her home in 
Schuyler, Nebr., Nov. 27. She had been in 
ill health for the past three years. Funeral 
services were held in St. John’s Church, 
Schuyler. The Rev. Hugo Welchert of 
Hooper, Nebr., officiated. 

Mrs. Wilhelm was born in- Schuyler, 
March 4, 1886, daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Bush. Pastor and Mrs. 
Wilhelm served churches in Dorrence, 
Kan., and Surprise, Nebr., where Pastor 
Wilhelm died ir. 1912. Surviving are a 
daughter, Miss Esther Wilhelm; a brother, 
George J. Bush; and a sister, Mrs. William 
Schuldt, all of Schuyler. 
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In CONCLUSION 


DON'T WASTE 
BREAD 


USE FRUITS 
FOR DESSERT 
USE OATS AND 


OTHER CEREALS 
INSTEAD OF WHEAT 


a 
S 


SoBER CHURCHMEN get together these 
days to discuss menus for American 


families. Bishops recommend recipes. 
“Use more potatoes,” says the Federal 
Council of Churches. “Use potato flour 
or meal, oatmeal or other non-wheat 
cereal.” 

And save wheat! Cut down on ice 
cream, fats, and oil. These can be 
shipped abroad. 

Starvation threatens 500,000,000. 
From now until midsummer the danger 
of famine will exist in many countries. 

“I can only appeal to your pity and 
your mercy,” said Herbert Hoover to 
Americans as he began his hunger sur- 
vey of Europe and Asia. “If your 
neighbors and their children were hun- 
gry, you would instantly invite them to 
your table,” he declared. These hun- 
gry people are in foreign lands, but by 
voluntary food saving we may give 
them life as surely as though we 
brought them to eat in our homes, Mr. 
Hoover states. 

“ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT Chris- 
tian statements of our time,” said Life 
magazine about a document entitled 
“The Churches and World Order,” 
which appears this week in Tue Lu- 
THERAN. The statement expresses alert 
and realistic thought within the Prot- 
estant churches regarding the problems 
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of peace and the way to their solution. 

The churches are unwilling merely to 
operate an ambulance which comes 
along after the accident to pick up the 
pitiful survivors, It is not enough to 
feed the hungry and find homes for 
refugees. World opinion must be cre- 
ated for prevention of future “ac- 
cidents.” 

Peace is a spiritual problem. It is the 
business of the churches to create a 
passion for peace and to encourage 
study of the means by which it may be 
maintained. The Statement, adopted at 
the recent Federal Council meeting, 
makes 12 specific recommendations to 
the American government. It empha- 
sizes that at this time we have freedom | 
to choose the way we shall take, 
whether toward peace or war. And 
most important, in the closing section, 
it describes the resources available 
through faith for those who seek peace. 


THis STATEMENT is worth reading 
many times. It should be studied by 
groups within churches. Now is the 
time when it is supremely important 
for Christian citizens to use their in- 
dividual and collective influence for 
prevention of another war. 


Elion Kuff 
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PALM SUNDAY and EASTER BULLETINS 


Two beautiful new bulletins are again presented this year for use on Palm 
Sunday and at Easter. They are both four color reproductions of paintings by 
Manning de V. Lee. The fourth pages contain inspiring messages. Both of 
these bulletins are of the type your members will want to save. Folded size, 
5!/4 x 8 inches. Samples may be obtained on re- 
quest. Price: 75 cents per hundred to regular 
subscribers of our Bulletin Service. $1.00 per 


hundred to others. Postage extra. 


PALM SUNDAY BULLETIN, Pé 

The triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem is 
beautifully reproduced in four colors in this bul- 
letin for Palm Sunday use. It vividly depicts in 
great detail the joy and fascination of the Palm 
Sunday crowds. The printed message is entitled 
"The Palm Sunday Situation.” 


EASTER BULLETIN, E6 
He is Risen! is the theme of the Easter Bul- 


letin. The illustration shows the women re- 


ceiving the angel's message. Behind them 
the sun is rising over the Jerusalem hill. The 
message is entitled ''And The Angels Said, 
Fear Not." 
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